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Can  a  Child  Think? 

By  LOIS  LENSKI 
Author  of  Children’s  Books 
Tarpon  Springs,  Florida 

ONE  of  the  greatest  joys  of  being  the  bad?  How  can  children  choose  the 
with  the  pre-school  child  is  to  books  that  are  worth  reading?  Should 
watch  the  way  his  mind  grows  children  be  left  alone  to  flounder 
and  develops.  At  an  early  age,  he  be-  through  this  mass  of  the  printed  word? 
gins  to  relate  the  simple  facts  of  his  Or  will  they  get  lost  in  it? 
daily  hfe  and  to  draw  conclusions  about  Why  do  we  read?  Does  it  matter 
them  —  in  other  words,  to  think.  At  what  we  read?  These  are  important 
the  age  of  six  he  goes  to  school,  where  questions. 

he  learns  the  skills  of  reading  and  writ-  If  we  observe  children  in  their 
ing.  He  is  able  to  think  very  clearly  homes,  in  their  schools  and  in  the  local 
at  six,  when  he  first  plunges  into  the  library  or  bookshop,  we  soon  see  that 
world  of  books.  most  of  them  are  not  very  discriminat- 

Do  books  help  him  to  develop  his  ing.  They  either  read  (or  hate  to  read) 
mind?  Do  books  help  him  to  think?  everything  that  comes  to  hand,  without 
Can  the  child  from  a  background  rich  regard  to  quality.  They  devour  a  comic 
in  books  think  better  than  the  illiterate  as  readily  as  a  good  lxx)k.  How  can 
child?  Do  books  have  any  bearing  on  they  tell  the  difference?  They  cannot, 
a  child’s  ability  to  think?  They  should  Some  do  not  read  at  all.  Books  mean 
help  him,  but  do  they?  nothing  to  them,  or  they  hate  books  and 

Children  are  reading  books,  many,  leave  them  severely  alone.  No  one  has 
many  books.  The  yearly  output  of  shown  them  that  books  have  meaning, 
story  books  from  the  publishing  houses  We  also  have  the  opposite  extreme, 
is  now  fifteen  hundred  volumes.  A  few  Some  avid  readers  read  books  in  quan- 
years  ago  it  was  only  eight  hundred,  tity.  They  live  only  to  read,  and  the 
But  as  the  child  population  increases,  more  books  they  read,  the  merrier.  An 
so  does  the  number  of  books  published  eight  year  old  girl  who  had  read  eighty 
to  reach  this  vast  potential  market,  books  had  her  photograph  in  the  news- 
Fifteen  hundred  new  books  a  year  can-  paper.  The  books  were  stacked  up  in 
not  all  be  good.  Some  may  be  good,  a  pile  taller  than  her  head!  A  glance 
many  must  be  poor  or  indifferent.  Just  at  the  titles  of  her  eighty  books  revealed 
how  do  we  choose?  How  do  librarians  that  about  four  of  them  were  wortli 
pick  the  wheat  from  the  chaff?  How  reading. 

can  parents  select  the  good  and  ignore  What  about  the  Summer  Reading 
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Contests  offered  in  so  many  of  our 
libraries?  Do  these  help  cliildren  to 
know  and  love  books?  After  the  child 
has  read  a  book,  he  pins  a  tail  on  a 
donkey,  or  moves  a  toy  car  across  a  map, 
or  puts  a  gold  star  on  a  chart  besides 
his  name.  Perhaps  the  bait  is  even 
more  alluring  —  there  may  be  a  circus 
frieze  on  which  he  pastes  a  clown,  or 
a  landscape  on  which  he  plants  (or 
pastes)  a  tree.  Reading  becomes  a 
game!  Great  ingenuity  goes  into  some 
of  these  schemes  to  inveigle  children 
to  read.  The  child  who  reads  the  most 
books  wins  a  badge  or  gets  a  star  on  his 
Readers  Club  membership  diploma. 
But  w’hat  have  all  these  clever  devices 
to  do  with  reading? 

I  knew  a  girl  who  entered  such  a 
contest  and  read  ninety  books  in  one 
summer.  VV^hen  questioned  about  them, 
she  confessed,  “I  can’t  remember  any 
story  I’ve  ever  read!”  She  was  reading 
for  quantity’  rather  than  for  quality.  It 
did  not  matter  what  was  in  the  book. 
She  just  galloped  through  to  get  to  the 
end.  No  one  had  ever  pointed  out  to 
her  that  a  book  should  give  her  some¬ 
thing  or  that  she  should  bring  some¬ 
thing  to  each  book  she  read.  She  was 
reading  with  her  eyes  and  not  with  her 
mind.  In  a  visual  age,  this  is  apt  to 
happen.  We  look  and  see  not.  We 
walk  through  life  like  an  old  horse  — 
with  blinders  on.  We  look  and  look, 
but  we  see  nothing.  Great  concern  is 
felt  by  many  educators  over  the  children 
who  find  it  difficult  to  learn  to  read. 
Still  greater  concern  might  be  shoun 
over  the  many  children  who  learn  to 
read  glibly  with  their  eyes  and  even 
aloud  with  their  lips  —  but  never  with 
their  minds. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  the 
Summer  Reading  Contests  is  that  they 
<lo  intrigue  some  children  who  might 


otherwise  pass  books  completely  by. 
But  reading  to  win  a  badge  or  a  prize, 
or  to  outstrip  other  readers  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  books  read,  is  always  a  shabby 
motive.  It  is  too  bad  to  set  up  tricky 
baits  to  lure  children  to  books,  as  if 
books  themselves  held  no  reward,  and 
as  if  children  were  not  easily  led  into 
good  reading  habits.  Books  need  no 
apologies. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  children 
choose  books  without  guidance.  They 
will  tell  you  candidly  how  they  do  it. 
One  child  likes  only  books  with  red 
covers;  another  chooses  the  thinnest  be¬ 
cause  he  can  finish  it  in  the  quickest 
time.  Another  looks  for  “the  most 
conversation”  —  “Then  you  can  read 
it  real  fast!”  —  or  for  the  least  amount 
of  type  on  the  page.  Sometimes  there 
arises  a  vogue  for  a  certain  author. 
“Oh,  I’ve  read  all  of  so-and-so’s  books.” 
This  should  be  a  commendable  practice. 
Two  sisters  whom  I  know  are  making 
a  complete  collection  of  a  certain  au¬ 
thor’s  books.  As  each  new  one  appears, 
their  mother  rushes  to  the  bookstore  and 
brings  home  two  autographed  copies. 
When  asked  why  this  author  was  “their 
favorite,”  they  did  not  know.  They 
could  not  tell.  They  were  just  "collect¬ 
ing.”  They  had  gone  through  the  shell 
stage  and  had  come  to  books!  Tlie  real 
value  hidden  in  the  collection  was  hid¬ 
den.  They  never  knew  it  was  there. 

So  it  is  with  many  children.  'They 
skim  through  a  book.  'They  brag  about 
having  read  it,  or  how  fast  they  read 
it,  or  how  much  they  liked  it,  but  in 
the  end  they  have  missed  the  message, 
the  kernal  of  truth  hidden  in  the  print¬ 
ed  pages.  And  they  never  knew  they 
had  missed  anything.  'They  had  eyes 
to  see,  but  saw  not.  One  should  read 
not  only  with  the  eyes  but  with  the 
mind. 
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We  are  living  in  a  visual  age,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  pictures,  printed  pictures 
and  moving  pictures.  The  reading  of 
many  people  is  confined  to  magazines, 
which  means  mostly  looking  at  pictures 
and  not  reading  at  all.  What  is  looked 
at  today  is  forgotten  tomorrow,  for  no 
impress  is  left  on  the  mind,  no  emo¬ 
tional  impact  has  been  made.  The 
seeing  we  do  in  the  movies  only  hardens 
us  and  reduces  our  sensitivity.  A  car 
turns  over  and  is  wrecked,  a  half-killed 

man  staggers  out . and  we  laugh! 

Men  thrust  guns  in  other  men’s  faces, 
fight  brutally,  kill  each  other  in  the 
guise  of  entertainment.  Are  we  moved 
by  these  scenes?  No  —  we  have  be¬ 
come  immune.  Seeing  in  a  visual  age 
becomes  meaningless. 

In  schools,  children  are  often  asked 
to  write  book  reports  or  to  give  oral 
book  reports.  At  their  best,  these  give 
a  synopsis  of  the  plot,  with  emphasis 
on  “the  part  I  liked  best.”  The  many 
fan  letters  which  I  receive  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  similar  in  tone  and 
content.  They  read  like  this:  "I  read 
this  book  and  like  it,”  or  “The  part  I 
liked  best  was  where  Lxillv  fell  in  the 
bavou,”  or  “I  have  read  all  your  books 
and  you  are  mv  favorite  author.” 

An  author  is  always  happy  to  know 
that  a  book  of  hers  has  pleased  a  child. 
But  somehow,  after  you  have  read  hun¬ 
dreds  of  such  letters,  the  charm  of  them 
palls  a  little.  You  begin  to  wonder:  Is 
this  all  I  am  giving  to  children?  Don’t 
my  books  make  a  dent  at  all?  Is  the 
message  I  am  putting  into  them  lost  on 
my  readers?  Don’t  thev  want  it?  Can’t 
thev  see  it  there?  The  author  begins 
to  long  for  a  really  thoughtful  letter 
which  shows  a  warmth  of  response  from 
a  child.  WTien  such  letters  come  — 
for  come  thev  do  now  and  then  —  the 
author  feels  she  has  earned  her  reward. 


Text  books  contain  facts  which  chil¬ 
dren  must  learn.  Story  books  are  for 
amusement  and  entertainment.  Cer¬ 
tainly  story  books  should  amuse  and 
entertain.  But  is  that  enough?  Many 
teachers,  librarians,  and  critics  think  it 
is.  Many  authors  write  with  no  other 
purpose  in  mind.  Learning  —  that  can 
come  from  the  text  books.  We  stress 
the  fact  and  even  make  a  slogan  out 
of  it,  reading  can  be  fun!  But  lately 
we  have  been  wondering.  Perhaps 
there  are  some  good  values  in  story 
books  that  are  being  overlooked.  Per¬ 
haps  when  you  truly  enjoy  a  book  most 
is  when  it  is  more  than  amusement, 
when  it  offers  the  reader  something 
solid.  Perhaps  a  child  might  actually 
learn  more  from  a  stor^’,  where  facts  are 
tempered  by  their  relation  to  human 
needs,  where  facts  are  related  to  living, 
than  from  the  straight  informational 
t)’pe  of  book,  which  demands  only  par¬ 
rot  memorizing. 

Why  have  so  many  children  turned 
from  good  children’s  books  to  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  comics  and  for  lurid  movies 
and  television  shows?  Can  it  be  that 
a  diet  of  fair\'  tales,  of  legendary  and 
mythical  heroes,  does  not  touch  their 
own  lives  closely  enough  to  hold  them? 
Can  it  be  that  the  great  mass  of  books 
which  are  nothing  more  than  "soap- 
opera”  or  so-called  "true-to-life”  stories 
which  picture  an  insipid,  glamorized, 
Pollvanna  world  completely  unlike  the 
one  in  which  children  live,  fails  to  satis¬ 
fy?  Can  it  be  that  stories  which  glorify 
selfishness  and  "getting-what-you-want”, 
stories  in  which  child-heroes  perform 
impossible  stereotyped  miracles  like 
paying  off  the  familv  mortgage,  can  it 
be  that  such  stories  do  not  satisfy  chil¬ 
dren’s  inner  urges? 

Can  it  be  that  children  do  not  thrive 
on  chaff,  that  thev  are  secretly  hunger- 
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ing  for  wheat  and  cannot  find  it?  Can 
it  be  that  children,  with  their  basically 
honest  instincts,  are  missing  something 
in  the  books  offered  them,  and  that  this 
urge  to  find  strong  wheat  is  leading 
them  into  paths  of  acceptance  of  lurid 
crime  and  violence?  Perhaps  in  our 
protective  ideal  of  shielding  children 
from  the  harsh  side  of  life  by  giving 
them  fanciful  tales  instead  of  honest 
realism,  we  have  unwittingly  given 
them  a  shove  in  a  direction  we  ne\'er 
intended  and  now  deplore. 

Can  literature  hold  them?  Can  lit¬ 
erature  give  them  sound  values?  If 
sound  values  are  there  in  our  books, 
how  can  they  find  them?  Should  they 
be  left  to  flounder  alone,  or  can  we  give 
them  guidance?  The  question  is  not, 
“Have  we  too  many  books?”  but  “Have 
we  enough  books  of  the  right  kind, 
books  to  build  values  in  children’s 
lives?” 

We  have  the  right  books,  many  of 
them,  make  no  mistake  about  that.  But 
finding  them  among  the  thousands  is 
another  matter.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  wheat  is  there,  in  many  of 
our  books,  but  not  in  all.  There  is  only 
one  way  for  children  to  find  it,  and  to 
find  it  themselves.  Certainly  we  do 
not  want  any  dictatorial  adult  to  stand 
over  them  and  say,  “Read  this.”  and 
"Don’t  read  this.”  Such  a  method  has 
never  worked  with  children  and  never 
will. 

There  is  one  thing  we  can  do.  We 
can  teach  children  how  to  e\aluate  the 
books  thev  read.  Turn  them  loose  W'ith 
many  kinds  of  books,  but  help  them  to 
learn  discrimination.  Help  them  to 
think  about  what  they  are  reading  and 
what  they  have  read.  Then  leave  it 
to  them  to  make  their  own  choices,  and 
thev  will  choose  wisely  and  well  — 
provided  the  good  books  are  within 


their  reach.  They  will  find  the  wheat, 
and  it  will  nourish  and  sustain  them. 

Albert  Schweitzer’s  whole  philosophy 
is  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  to  “deep¬ 
en  men’s  inner  life  and  make  them 
sounder  of  heart  by  making  them 
think."  He  goes  on  to  say,  "We  must 
learn  anew  to  think  by  ourselves,  to 
work  by  ourselves,  to  strive  for  higher 
ideals,  each  and  every  one  of  us.” 
Surely  books,  the  one  permanent  vehicle 
for  transmitting  the  thoughts  of  men, 
should  have  an  important  place  in  this 
great  task  of  understanding  ourselves 
and  others.  Surely  books,  even  humble 
children’s  books,  should  be  used  to  help 
the  child  to  think. 

The  primary'  purpose  of  books  is  to 
enrich  our  thought;  to  enrich  the  fund 
of  both  knowledge  and  understanding 
—  which  is  the  comprehension  of 
knowledge  —  within  our  minds.  But 
unless  we  use  our  minds,  our  capacity 
for  thinking  shrivels  and  we  can  no 
longer  come  to  independent  judgment. 
We  are  then  at  the  mercy  of  propagan¬ 
da,  the  group  thinking  that  is  being 
forced  upon  us  from  so  many  directions. 
Schweitzer  is  particularly  aware  of  this, 
feeling  that  the  readymade  opinions  be¬ 
ing  forced  upon  man  are  causing  him 
to  lose  the  jwwer  of  making  up  his  own 
mind. 

How  can  we  help  the  child  to  think 
about  the  books  he  reads?  And  will 
such  thinking  help  him  to  discriminate 
not  onlv  among  the  books  he  reads,  but 
among  the  comics  he  looks  at  and  the 
movie  and  television  programs  he  sees? 

The  best  wav  to  think  about  a  book 
is  to  talk  it  over  with  somebody  —  a 
wise  parent,  an  understanding  teacher, 
a  friendly  librarian,  a  thoughtful  class¬ 
mate  or  a  group  of  book-loving  class¬ 
mates.  Talking  it  over  means  discus¬ 
sion.  Ever\’  one  can  have  his  say. 
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Will  all  the  children  in  a  group  agree? 
We  hope  not.  Complete  agreement, 
complete  "thinking  ahke”  would  mean 
adult  control,  which  is  not  thinking  at 
all.  Conflicting  opinions  will  help  to 
bring  out  the  real  values  of  a  book. 
Children  will  form  their  own  judg¬ 
ments,  with  tactful  guidance  from  the 
leader.  Perhaps  the  discussion  will 
send  a  child  back  to  the  book  to  read  it 
again.  Perhaps  it  will  stimulate  the 
group  to  read  the  book  aloud,  together, 
all  taking  turns.  This  is  but  a  step 
toward  informal  dramatization,  for 
some  one  will  say:  “Let  me  be  Judy. 
I’ll  read  Judy’s  lines.  You  be  her  mother, 
and  you  her  brother.”  Here  we  have 
the  ideal  situation.  We  are  living  the 
book  ourselves  vicariously.  We  are 
actually  sharing  the  lives  of  the  book 
characters.  The  excitement  may  go 
still  farther:  “Let’s  paint  a  mural  of  this 
scene,  to  decorate  our  classroom.” 

Here  we  have  active  participation 
from  the  audience  to  its  fullest  extent. 
No  theatrical  performance  ever  amounts 
to  anything  unless  it  arouses  a  feeling 
of  rapport  between  actors  and  audience. 
Without  a  warmth  of  response,  without 
the  happy  sound  of  applause,  a  sensi¬ 
tive  actor  feels  that  his  acting  has  been 
a  complete  failure.  So  it  is  with  a  book. 
A  book  has  much  to  give.  An  author 
is  speaking  through  the  printed  word 
to  an  audience  of  readers.  An  author 
has  certain  ideas,  concepts,  and  values 
to  impart  —  not  stated  in  moral  pre¬ 
cepts  which  he  is  trying  to  ram  down 
people’s  throats  —  but  he  has  put  in 
the  book  rich  treasure  which  is  partially 
hidden.  It  is  partly  buried,  needing, 
like  all  treasure,  to  be  dug  out,  for  wbat 
is  worth  getting  is  worth  digging  for. 
Just  as  in  a  play,  if  a  book  arouses  no 
warmth  of  response,  no  emotional  reac¬ 
tion,  no  feeling  of  identification  with 


the  characters,  of  standing  in  their  shoes 
and  sharing  their  sorrows  and  joys,  then 
the  book  is  a  dead  thing,  a  failure.  As 
long  as  a  book  stands  unopened  on  a 
shelf,  it  is  dead.  To  become  alive, 
"audience  participation”  is  needed. 

A  Summer  Book  Club  in  a  hbrary  is 
a  fine  thing,  but  artificial  baits  are  not 
needed.  The  children  can  select,  read 
and  discuss  books  together.  They  can 
take  part  and  dramatize  the  story  in¬ 
formally.  If  a  book  does  not  stimulate 
dramatization,  something  is  wrong  with 
it.  If  it  has  false  values,  children  will 
sense  that  and  look  for  something  bet¬ 
ter.  One  book  will  lead  to  another, 
perhaps  all  the  books  of  a  well-liked 
author,  or  all  the  books  on  a  certain 
subject,  or  laid  in  a  certain  setting. 
Such  a  club  could  make  reading  mean¬ 
ingful  to  a  large  group,  and  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  would  spread  it  to  others.  The 
true  test  of  the  integrity  of  a  story  is 
this  test  of  re-living  it  vicariously,  the 
ultimate  in  the  way  of  emotional  re¬ 
sponse.  Such  a  Club  would  help  chil¬ 
dren  to  read  not  only  with  their  eyes, 
but  with  their  minds.  It  would  help 
children  to  think. 

The  same  procedure  can  be  followed 
in  the  home,  with  books  of  tbe  child’s 
own,  or  borrowed  from  the  library. 
Sharing  a  book  with  parents  or  brothers 
or  sisters  or  neighbor  children,  talking 
about  it,  evaluating  it,  all  this  makes 
the  reading  of  a  book  a  rich  experience. 
It  helps  the  child  to  cull  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff.  It  helps,  as  nothing  else  can, 
to  combate  the  evils  of  the  mass  media 
now  so  questionable. 

A  book  is  a  simple  thing  —  printed 
words  on  pages  between  two  clothbound 
covers.  It  is  easily  accessible.  There 
it  stands  on  the  shelf,  waiting  to  be 
read,  assimilated,  and  enjoyed.  Two 
hands  take  it  down  and  hold  it  lovingly. 
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The  cover  is  opened  and  two  eyes  read 
the  printed  words,  a  smile*  greets  an 
illustration  which  illuminates  an  inci¬ 
dent  described.  The  words  become 
alive  as  they  communicate  with  the 
mind.  The  mind  receives  vivid  images, 
thoughtful  ideas  which  lead  it  out  of 
its  usual  rut,  take  it  into  a  vicarious 
sharing  of  experiences  the  child  has 
never  known,  broadening  his  own  nar¬ 
row  horizon,  opening  up  new  worlds. 
By  thinking,  his  mind  is  able  to  bridge 
the  gap  from  the  known  to  the  un¬ 
known,  for  with  the  basic  understand¬ 
ing  of  people  he  has  learned  through 
life  aided  by  books,  he  readily  sees  un¬ 
derneath  outAvard  differences  the  simi¬ 
larities  in  human  behavior.  And  so  to 
him,  even  at  an  early  age,  the  ideal  that 
all  men  are  brothers  becomes  a  possible 
one,  something  to  long  for  and  strive 
for  as  long  as  he  lives.  Through  books 
he  comes  to  understand  the  universality 
of  experience. 

.^s  he  reads,  the  child’s  face  glows 


with  excitement,  he  rejoices  in  the  joys 
of  the  book’s  characters,  he  suffers  with 
them  in  their  disappointments  and  sor¬ 
rows.  He  gives  to  his  reading  not  just 
eye-service,  not  just  lip-service,  but  in¬ 
telligent  thinking;  not  just  sympathy, 
but  empathy  —  a  reaching  out  of  the 
spirit,  a  warmth  of  response.  Reading 
is  a  two-way  road.  It  gives,  but  it  must 
take  too.  It  must  awaken  the  reader’s 
heart  and  mind.  It  must  be  a  substitute 
for  an  extension  of  life  itself. 

Thoughtful  reading  can  change  a 
child’s  life.  The  power  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  among  the  wheat  and  the  chaff  in 
books  will  carry  over  into  other  fields. 
As  the  child  grows  physically,  so  can 
he  also  grow  mentally.  As  he  grows 
mentally,  he  grows  spiritually  as  well. 
Good  books  can  do  what  Albert 
Schwietzer  wants  them  to  do  —  “deep¬ 
en  men’s  inner  life  and  make  them 
sounder  of  heart  by  making  them 
think.’’ 


What  Can  Teachers  Do 

To  Improve  Reading  Instruaion 
for  the  Gifted  Pupil  ? 

By  PAUL  WITTY 
Northwestern  University 

Many  criticisms  of  the  reading  Exactly  the  same  standard  tests  were 
habits  and  attitudes  of  children  used  in  the  same  grades  in  this  com- 
and  youth  are  heard  today,  munity  which  has  a  relatively  stable 
Some  criticisms  are  directed  against  the  population.  The  1954  pupils  made 
methods  of  instruction  used  in  modern  slightly  higher  scores  than  those  earned 
schools.  Others  stress  the  failure  of  in  1934. 

schools  to  teach  the  alphabet  or  to  em*  If  it  is  true  that  schools  are  doing  a 
phasize  phonetic  approaches.  -  somewhat  superior  job  today  in  teach- 

Criticisms  arise  from  many  reasons  ing  reading,  how  can  we  account  for 
including  the  nostalgic  halo  with  which  the  widespread  criticisms? 
we  endow  the  school  of  our  childhood.  Criticisms  of  our  schools  are  trace- 
Of  course,  there  are  many  poor  readers  able  to  a  number  of  factors — among 
in  our  schools.  Moreover,  many  young  them  the  fact  that  the  modern  element- 
people  and  adults  who  have  graduated  ary  and  secondary  school  of  today  has 
from  our  schcx)ls  read  little.  Far  too  a  very  wide  range  of  ability'  within  every 
few  jieople  seem  to  have  developed  a  class.  For  example,  William  H.  Waite 
real  love  for  reading  as  a  result  of  long  reported  in  1948  a  range  of  over  six 
years  of  formal  education.  ‘  However,  years  in  the  reading  achievement  of 
studies  of  reading  attainment  of  pupils  third  grade  pupils  in  the  Omaha  public 
in  schools  today  when  compared  with  schools.  He  found  that  of  the  2,212 
that  of  pupils  in  former  days  typically  pupils  tested,  742  (33.6  per  cent)  had 
reveal  a  slight  superiority  for  today’s  a  reading  achievement  appropriate  for 
schools.  their  grade  placement;  801  (36.2  per 

The  writer  has  reviewed  these  studies  cent)  were  above  the  third  grade  level; 
and  presented  his  conclusions  in  other  and  669  (30.2  per  cent)  fell  below 
journals.*  A  very  recent  study  is  per-  the  third  grade  level.® 
tinent  here;  it  was  conducted  by  Wen-  Undoubtedly,  some  critics  conclude 
dell  C.  Lanton  who  compared  the  read-  that  reading  ability  is  generally  poor  be¬ 
ing  ability  of  pupils  tested  in  the  Evan-  cause  of  their  observation  of  relativelv 
ston  schools  in  1934  and  in  1954.®  large  numbers  of  very  poor  readers  in 

1  Paul  Witty.  “How  Successful  Is  Readin^r  Instruction  Today?”  Elementary 
Enplish,  Dec.,  1951.  Paul  Witty,  “Educational  Provision  for  Gifted  Children,”  School 
and  Society,  Sept.  20,  1952. 

2  Wendell  C.  I.anton.  “ComxMirison  of  the  Readinjf,  Arithmetic,  and  Spelling 
Attainments  of  3rd  and  5th  Grade  I^pils  in  1954  and  1934.”  Ph.D.  dissertation.  North¬ 
western  Union,  1954. 

3  William  H.  Waite,  The  Elementary  School  Journal,  Vol.  XLVIII  (February, 
1948),  p.  306. 
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the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  More¬ 
over,  some  students  themselves  express 
their  own  dissatisfactions  over  their 
limited  reading  ability,  and  indicate 
that  little  is  done  to  help  them  read 
better.  Since  formal  instruction  in 
reading  usually  ceases  after  grade  VI, 
there  is  of  course  little  help  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  such  pupils  in  many  schools. 
Some  parents  assert  that  the  school  does 
not  make  an  adequate  effort  to  provide 
reading  materials  on  topics  of  real  value 
to  their  children.  They  point  to  the 
meager,  repetitious  vocabulary  and 
limited  content  of  some  primary  grade 
materials  and  insist  that  these  charac¬ 
teristics  of  reading  materials  lead  many 
children  to  lose  interest  in  reading.  In 
the  case  of  the  superior  pupil,  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  provide  adequate  guidance  in 
reading  is  especially  unfortunate.  The 
condition  is  so  serious  that  one  writer 
was  led  to  conclude:  “The  gifted,  the 
potential  leaders,  discoverers  and  cre¬ 
ators  .  .  .  are  usually  left  to  develop 
their  own  skills  in  their  own  way  in 
terms  of  personal  initiative  alone.*  Crit¬ 
ics  assert,  too,  that  in  the  high  school 
especially  there  is  frequently  little  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  interests  and  needs  of 
youth  in  so  far  at  least  as  reading  as¬ 
signments  are  concerned.  To  some 
extent,  too,  this  criticism  is  justified;  in 
fact,  one  investigator  reports  that  “to 
increase  reading  skill,  promote  the  read¬ 
ing  habit,  and  produce  a  generation  of 
book  lovers,  there  is  no  other  factor  so 
powerful  as  interest.”®  To  take  this 
factor  properly  into  consideration,  he 
recommends  that  "three-fourths  of  the 
selections  in  our  current  high  school 
program  be  replaced  by  selections  of 

4  Catherine  Cox  Miles, 
michael,  editor).  New  York 
5  Georfr«*  'V.  Norvell.  “ 
ing  Interests.' 

6 
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equally  high  merit  that  children  en¬ 
dorse.” 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  gifted 
pupil  is  perhaps  the  most  neglected  of 
all  pupils  in  the  large  classes  of  many 
schools  today.  Moreover,  it  appears, 
too,  that  he  can  be  helped  greatly  by 
efforts  to  provide  more  suitable  instruc¬ 
tion  and  guidance  in  reading.  In  this 
paper  we  shall  stress  some  types  of  help 
that  may  be  offered,  after  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  the  nature  and  needs  of  such 
pupils. 

Characteristics  of  Gifted  Pupils 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  renewed  in¬ 
terest  in  the  gifted  pupil  will  attend 
a  widespread  dissemination  of  the  facts 
concerning  children  of  very  high  IQ’s 
whose  growth  and  development  have 
been  studied  over  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years.  Contrary  to  popu¬ 
lar  thought,  the  gifted  pupil  is  shown 
to  be  a  physically  superior,  attractive, 
and  rather  well-rounded  child  — 
not  the  physical  weakling  and  social 
misfit  so  often  pictured.®  In  all  his 
school  work,  the  gifted  pupil  tends  to 
excel,  and  typically  he  is  modest  and 
well-adjusted  socially.  Nevertheless, 
his  general  educational  growth  progres¬ 
ses  so  rapidly  that  when  he  is  in  the 
upper  elementary  school  he  has  knowl¬ 
edge  and  acquisitions  which  Surpass 
those  of  children  classified  two  or  three 
grades  above  him.  For  example,  Ter- 
man  and  Oden  write: 

“The  net  result  is  that  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  our  group,  during  the 
elementary’  school  period,  were  kept  at 
school  tasks  t4vo  or  three  full  grades  be- 


“Giftwl  (’hildr^n.”  Manual  of  Child  Pniirholoi/n,  (L-  Car- 
:  .Tohn  Wiley  and  Sons.  Inc.,  1946. 

Some  Resenlts  of  a  Twelve  Year  Study  of  ('hildren’s  Read- 
The  Enfjtixh  Journal,  Vol.  XXXV  (1946),  p.  536. 

Paul  Witty,  (editor),  Thr  (liftrd  Child.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company, 
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low  the  level  of  achievement  they  had  Cleveland  Major  VV^ork  Classes  today 
already  reached.”^  is  the  varied  social  experiences  provid- 

Because  of  their  educational  accelera-  ed.  Similarly,  in  the  Hunter  College 
tion  and  the  lack  of  challenge  in  their  Elementary'  School,  careful  planning 
classrooms,  many  gifted  children  lose  assures  well-balanced  growth  of  each 

interest  in  school  and  fail  to  develop  child.  Examples,  too,  may  be  drawn 

in  accord  with  their  promise.  Studies  from  the  work  of  regular  classroom 
show  that  gifted  children  who  develop  teachers  who  attempt  to  expand  and 

most  effectively  are  those  whose  ability  enrich  the  social  experience  of  the  gift- 

is  recognized  early  and  who  are  en-  ed.  These  efforts  include  opportunities 
couraged  to  take  part  in  stimulating,  for  the  pupils  to  participate  in  work- 
individually  suitable  activities  in  school  shops,  group  projects,  class  excursions, 
and  at  home.  creative  work  and  recreational  activities 

of  many  kinds.  In  some  cases,  the  par- 

Recem  hitcrest  in  the  Gifted  participate  in  plan- 

During  the  past  eight  or  ten  years  ning  and  carrying  out  these  activities, 
a  resurgence  of  interest  in  the  gifted 

has  developed  among  school  people,  and  Enrichment  and  Extension  of 

many  programs  for  these  pupils  have  Reading  Experience 

been  initiated.^  Of  course,  much  of  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
this  work  was  built  upon  the  earlier  con-  beneficial  efforts  to  care  more  adequate- 
tributions  from  cities  such  as  Cleveland,  ly  for  the  gifted  centers  in  the  field  of 
Ohio;  Los  Angeles,  California;  Allen-  reading.  Some  teachers  in  regular 
town,  Pennsylvania;  New  York  City;  classes  are  identifying  their  most  cap- 
and  Baltimore,  Maryland.  able  pupils;  they  are  employing  inven- 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  some  of  Tories  and  other  devices  to  ascertain 
the  more  recent  innovations  is  the  in-  interests;  and  they  are  seeking  to  pro- 
creased  emphasis  given  to  social  devel-  varied,  stimulating  reading  experi- 

opment  and  adjustment  as  well  as  to  ence  in  accord  with  the  developmental 
other  "developmental  needs"  of  gifted  needs  of  each  pupil, 
children.  Certainly  it  seems  that  the  field  of 

reading  offers  a  great  opportunity  for 
Programs  for  the  Gifted  enriching  the  background  and  experi- 

There  are  a  number  of  programs  that  ence  of  gifted  pupils.  Undoubtedly 
have  been  designed  particularly  for  the  this  opportunity  will  be  realized  to  a 
gifted  or  rapid-learning  pupil.  These  greater  extent  when  schools  more  fre- 
programs  recognize  the  rapidity  of  his  quently  undertake  to  provide  develop¬ 
mental  and  educational  growth  as  well  mental  programs. 

as  his  need  for  appropriate  social  experi-  A  developmental  program  in  reading 
ence  to  reach  his  maximum  develop-  has  the  following  characteristics;  It  is 
ment.  continuous  and  is  developmental  in  the 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sense  that  it  gives  each  pupil  a  chance 

7  L.  M.  Terman  and  M.  Oden,  The  Gifted  Child  Groim  Up.  Stanford,  California: 
Stanford  University  Press,  1947. 

8  Paul  Witty,  Heipinfi  the  Gifted  Child.  Chic-ago:  Science  Research  Associates, 
1952.  See  also  Paul  Witty,  “What  Is  Special  about  S|)ecial  Education?;  The  Gifted 
Child,”  Ereeptionnl  Children,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  7,  pp.  255-259. 
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to  progress  successfully  from  whatever  gram  for  superior  pupils  in  the  fifth 
level  he  may  have  attained  in  each  and  sixth  grades.®  The  pupils  met  with 
grade  throughout  the  course  of  his  edu-  the  librarian  once  each  week  for  a  forty 
cation.  The  program  is  developmental,  minute  period.  Attractive  displays  of 
too,  in  a  sense  that  it  provides  pupils  books  in  particular  fields  suggested  by 
with  opportunities  to  master  the  particu-  the  teacher  were  arranged.  Under  the 

lar  skills  required  to  meet  their  emerg-  guidance  of  the  librarian,  the  pupils 

ing  needs  for  reading  as  they  progress  examined  these  books  and  made  selec- 
through  school.  It  is  developmental  tions  to  be  read  at  home, 
also  in  its  attempt  to  satisfy,  extend.  During  the  remainder  of  each  week 
and  enrich  worthwhile  interests.  Final-  the  pupils  read  books  of  their  own 
ly  such  a  program  seeks  to  offer  effective  choice  during  the  reading  periods.  At 
help  in  the  fulfillment  of  developmental  the  end  of  each  week,  they  met  for  an 
needs  or  "developmental  tasks”  as  they  informal  discussion  of  their  reading, 
arise.  Related  experiences  were  introduced 

Developmental  reading,  which  fol-  through  the  use  of  films,  maps,  and 

lows  the  pattern  just  cited,  may  be  prac-  charts.  Art  and  music  were  also  cor- 

ticed  in  regular  classes  as  well  as  in  related  with  the  work  in  reading.  After 
segregated  groups  for  the  gifted.  Some  eight  months,  the  attainment  of  the  ex- 
of  the  most  successful  programs  have  perimental  group  was  compared  with 
sought  to  provide  more  adequate  oppor-  that  of  a  “control”  group  made  up  of 
tunities  when  gifted  pupils  first  enter  superior  pupils  who  received  only  regu- 
school.  It  has  been  shown  that  about  lar  classroom  instruction  in  reading, 
half  of  some  groups  of  gifted  children  The  experimental  group  made  greater 
are  already  able  on.  entering  school  to  gains  on  tests  of  reading  and  developed, 
read  simple  materials  silently  with  skill  it  appeared,  a  greater  degree  of  literary 
and  understanding.  Teachers  are  in-  appreciation  and  taste, 
creasingly  recognizing  the  attainment  of  Another  writer  has  described  an  at- 
such  children  and  are  offering  them  tempt  to  provide  richer  and  more  varied 
stimulation  to  use  and  develop  their  experiences  for  the  superior  elementary 
abilities  by  contributing  to  group  pro-  school  pupil  in  regular  classrooms.  Em- 
jects  as  well  as  through  individuallv  phasis  was  placed  on  the  value  of  em- 
appropriate  reading.  ploving  child  study  techniques,  of  pro- 

Not  only  at  the  primaiv  level  arc  >’iding  abundant  and  varied  reading 
elemental^’  teachers  attempting  to  en-  materials,  and  of  utilizing  compre- 
rich  the  reading  experience  of  gifted  hensive  methods  for  evaluating  pupil 
pupils;  middle  grade  teachers,  too,  are  growth.*'* 

providing  guidance  for  such  children.  Another  interesting  attempt  to  en- 
For  example,  Lois  Fannin  has  described  courage  "advanced  reading”  by  gifted 
how  she  and  the  librarian  cooperated  pupils  was  reported  by  Margaret  Grego- 
in  developing  a  challenging  reading  pro-  r\'  and  William  J.  McLaughlin.  Twenty 

9  Ix)is  Fannin.  “Reading  for  tha  Brijfht  Child,”  Office  of  Library  Service,,  Lonfr 
Beach  Public  Schoola,  Bulletin  of  the  School  Lihrarji  Anitocintion  of  California,  Vol.  XX 
(March,  1949),  pp.  27-29. 

10  Grace  A.  Oranffer.  “Techniques  in  Stimulating  and  Guidinjf  the  Reading  Activi¬ 
ties  of  Superior  I,eamera.”  ClaitMroont  Terhniquen  in  Improrinp  Readlntf.  Supplemen¬ 
tary  Educational  Monoffraphs,  No.' 69  (October.  1949).  Compiled  and  edited  by  William 
8.  Gray,  Chicago;  The  University  of  Chlcad'o  Press,  p.  162. 
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superior  junior-high  school  students 
were  "invited  to  volunteer  for  a  reading 
project  in  which  mostly  non-fiction 
books  intended  for  adults  of  some 
maturity  were  used."  They  discovered 
that  bright  children  will  respond  to  an 
invitation  to  read  stimulating  books  far 
beyond  what  we  often  assume  their 
reading  levels  to  be.” 

At  the  high  school  level  many  teach¬ 
ers  of  English  are  attempting,  in  various 
ways  similar  to  those  described  by 
Marion  C.  Sheridan,  to  enrich  the  cur¬ 
riculum  for  the  gifted.  The  activities 
suggested  by  this  writer  include  inde¬ 
pendent  reading,  creative  pursuits,  and 
projects  related  to  the  mass  media  of 
communication . 

In  a  rather  comprehensive  article 
presenting  activities  for  the  gifted  pupil 
throughout  the  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  school.  Buck  R.  Rex  describes  pro¬ 
cedures  suitable  for  use  in  guiding  the 
work  of  the  gifted  in  regular  classes. 
This  presentation  stresses:  the  work  of 
consultants,  committees,  creative  pur¬ 
suits,  and  ways  of  planning  and  evalu¬ 
ating  the  endeavor  at  various  levels.^® 

Several  articles  emphasize  the  gifted 
child’s  need  for  training  in  critical  read¬ 
ing  throughout  the  intermediate  grades 
and  the  junior  high  school.  It  is  point¬ 
ed  out,  too,  that  the  reading  of  the  gift¬ 
ed  pupil  should  help  him  to  solve  per¬ 


sonal  and  social  problems,  to  satisfy  his 
needs,  and  to  extend  his  interests.” 

Concluding  Statement 

Our  educational  system  has  been 
severely  critized  for  its  failure  to  teach 
the  skills  effectively.  Studies  seem  to 
show  that  our  pupils  are  perhaps  better 
prepared  in  fundamental  skills  such  as 
reading  than  children  in  schools  of  the 
past.  Despite  the  commendable  work 
of  good  schools,  it  has  become  clear  that 
there  is  a  great  neglect  of  gifted  pupils. 
However,  there  is  a  renewal  of  interest 
in  such  pupils  and  some  excellent  pro¬ 
grams  are  being  developed  for  them. 
Moreover  some  conscientious  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers  are  providing  individually 
appropriate  experiences  for  these  pupils 
within  the  regular  classroom.  And  it 
is  heartening  to  note  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  and  variety  of  efforts  are  now  being 
made  to  offer  guidance  and  stimulation 
for  the  superior  secondary  school  stu¬ 
dent.  Yet,  these  efforts  are  widely  scat¬ 
tered  and  are  conspicuously  inadequate. 
They  constitute  oply  a  beginning  in 
meeting  a  great  need.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  future  will  bring  a  larger  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  need,  a  greater  appreciation 
of  our  responsibility,  and  a  widespread 
inclination  to  develop  more  suitable 
curricula  for  the  gifted  pupil  through¬ 
out  our  schools. 


11  Margaret  Gregory  and  William  .T.  MoT^aughlin.  “Advanced  reading  for  the 
Bright  Child.”  The  Clenrinp  House,  Vol.  XXVI  (December,  1951). 

12  M.  C.  Sheridan,  National  Education  Association  Journal,  Vol.  XLI  (December, 
1952),  pp.  566-67.  See  also  A.  Jewett,  The  English  Journal,  Vol.  XLII  (March  1953), 
pp.  131-137. 

13  B.  R.  Bex,  Jr.,  Exceptional  (hildren,  XIX  (December,  1952),  pp.  117-118. 

14  Frances  Hunter  Ferrell.  “Techniques  in  Stimulating  and  Guiding  the  Reading 
Activities  of  Superior  Learners.”  In  .Tunior  and  Senior  High  Schools.  Supplementary 
Educational  Monographs,  No.  69  (October,  1949),  compiled  and  edited  by  William  S. 
Gray.  Chicago:  (The  University  of  Chicago  Press),  p.  171. 


A  Dozen  Library  "Do’s” 
for  Teachers 

By  M.  BERNICE  WIESE 
Supervisor  of  School  Libraries 
Department  of  Education 
Baltimore  18,  Maryland 


TODAY’S  gadget  and  push  button 
environment,  together  with  the 
competition  and  expansion  of 
many  media  of  communication,  tends 
to  widen  the  breach  between  children 
and  b(X)ks.  More  and  more  we  hear 
people  making  excuses  for  non-readers 
because  they  are  so  active  they  can  not 
sit  still  long  enough  to  read  a  book  — 
but  they  can  sit  for  a  half  hour  or  long¬ 
er  in  front  of  a  television  set  watching 
cowboys  shoot  up  the  Old  W'est.  On 
the  other  hand,  children  who  do  read 
are  described  as  being  “natural  readers’’ 
or  “born”  liking  to  read,  as  if  the  ability 
to  enjov  reading  were  an  endowed  char¬ 
acteristic.  But  is  not  the  reading  habit 
an  acquired  characteristic?  Certainly, 
it  just  does  not  happen.  As  teachers, 
how  can  we  guarantee  that  this  habit 
will  happen  to  even,'  child,  so  he  may 
have  a  happy  association  with  books  and 
reading?  W’hat  steps  shall  we  take  to 
ensure  success  in  this  direction,  and  to 
help  each  child  find  books  to  enjoy  now 
and  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life-time? 
How  shall  we  select  books  to  suit  his 
tastes?  How  shall  we  encourage  a  bal¬ 
anced  reading  program,  and  develop  the 
best  literary  background  for  each  child, 
and  give  him  an  appreciation  and  love 
for  his  literary  heritage? 

Truly,  there  is  a  right  book  for  each 
child,  and  leading  the  child  to  his  book 


is  a  simple  process  for  the  teacher,  who 
faithfully  and  patiently  follows  these 
twelve  reading  commandments. 

Eirst,  do  read  children’s  books  your¬ 
self. 

Have  you  read  the  classics  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  literature,  those  books  of  the  past 
that  have  been  written  with  literary 
style  and  have  continued  to  appeal  to 
today’s  children  and  will  appeal  for  ages 
to  come?  Do  you  know  the  adventures 
of  Alice  in  Alice  In  Wonderland  from 
having  read  the  book  yourself  recently? 
Do  you  remember  the  hilarious  trials 
and  tribulations,  and  the  pictures  of 
Hying  coattails,  in  John  Gilpin’s  Ride 
to  Edmonton?  Have  you  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  those  delightful  observa¬ 
tions  of  life  by  Mole  and  Rat,  who  lived 
on  the  river  banks  in  Wind  in  the  Wil¬ 
lows?  Surely  you  are  familiar  with 
Bartholomew  and  his  hat  troubles  in 
Five  Hundred  Hats  of  Bartholomew 
Cubbins?  How  many  children’s  books 
have  you  read  in  the  past  five  years? 
Have  you  become  acquainted  with  any 
of  the  book  characters  created  in  recent 
years,  such  as  Henry'  Huggins  in  the 
book  of  the  same  name,  or  Esmeralda 
in  the  Plain  Princess,  or  the  penguin 
antics  in  Mr.  Popper’s  Penquins,  or  that 
modem  day  boy  Homer  Price,  or  crip¬ 
pled  Robin  in  Door  in  the  Wall,  or  the 
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preacher’s  son  in  Peter  Holt,  P.K.,  or 
Janie  and  Rufus  in  the  Moffats,  or  My 
Father’s  Dragon,  or  the  little  Mexican 
girl  in  California  in  Juanita,  or  the 
twelve  little  French  girls  and  Madam 
Clavel  in  Madeline?  If  your  reading 
diet  has  been  deficient  in  children’s 
books,  take  heed  now  and  visit  your 
school  or  public  library  to  gather  some 
good  children’s  reading  lists  to  guide  in 
building  your  own  reading  background. 
With  a  reading  background,  a  teacher 
will  be  enthusiastic  in  spreading  to  chil¬ 
dren  around  her  a  desire  to  read  her 
favorite  books. 

Second,  do  visit  your  school  and  pub¬ 
lic  libraries. 

What  do  your  school  library  and 
nearest  public  library  have  available? 
If  you  are  too  remote  from  these  sources, 
get  in  touch  with  your  state  library  ex¬ 
tension  division  and  hnd  out  how  it  can 
help  you.  Browse,  read,  and  become 
familiar  with  the  books  yourself.  In 
turn,  you  can  direct  and  encourage 
children  to  use  these  same  resources  for 
books  to  read  and  reading  inspiration. 
Is  there  a  bookmobile  in  your  commun¬ 
ity  to  draw  upon?  It  is  most  important 
that  children  be  able  to  find  sources  of 
supply  to  follow  through  easily,  once 
their  curiosity  and  interest  have'  been 
aroused  for  a  particular  storv'  or  book. 
The  child  may  need  help  in  learning 
where  these  resources  are  and  how  to 
use  them. 

Third,  do  know  the  reading  interests 
of  your  bo\s  and  girls,  and  the  read¬ 
ing  levels,  too. 

There  hai'e  been  several  studies  on 
interests  of  children  at  each  stage  of 
development,  and  these  are  generally 
presented  on  age  levels  or  grade  levels. 
Every  teacher  should  read  and  under¬ 


stand  these  studies,  and  use  them  in 
guiding  children’s  reading.  Myths  and 
legends  have  greater  appeal  for  the 
eleven  and  twelve  year  old  than  for 
younger  children,  and  most  of  the  good 
editions  of  these  stories  are  written  on 
a  sixth  and  seventh  grade  reading  level. 
Attempts  to  encourage  the  reading  of 
the  tales  of  King  Arthur,  Beowulf, 
Robin  Hood,  the  old  Greek  heroes’  and 
gods,  below  these  age  and  grade  levels, 
may  prove  more  frustrating  than  re¬ 
warding  for  many  children.  Types  of 
humor  varj'  from  robust  to  subtle,  from 
side  splitting  to  gentle  smiles.  At  what 
age  and  reading  levels  will  certain  types 
of  humor  have  the  most  effective  ap¬ 
peal?  Reading  readiness  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  literature  program  as  it  is  in 
the  teaching  of  reading  skills.  Children 
need  a  maturity’  and  a  reading  back¬ 
ground,  as  well  as  an  interest,  before 
some  stories  and  types  of  literature  can 
be  introduced  to  them  for  appreciation 
and  enjoyment.  Knowing  reading  in¬ 
terests,  reading  levels,  and  the  boys  and 
girls,  will  help  the  teacher  to  guide  the 
individual  child,  the  superior  reader, 
the  slow  reader,  and  the  average  reader. 

Fourth,  do  plan  the  literature  pro¬ 
gram. 

What  plans  have  been  made  in  your 
school  for  a  basic  literature  program 
running  continuously  from  grades  one 
through  six  or  eight?  Though  second¬ 
ary  English  programs  have  planned 
balanced  literature  programs,  some  ele¬ 
mentary  literature  programs  have  been 
left  to  each  individual  teacher  to  devel¬ 
op.  All  children  should  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  literature  program  which 
will  have  continuity  and  will  add  to 
his  development  of  a  satisfying  literary 
background.  A  literature  committee 
might  be  formed  in  the  schools  without 
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a  planned  program,  so  that  an  individ- 
ual  school  might  benefit  from  the  com¬ 
bined  thinking  and  study  of  all  the 
teachers.  Such  a  committee  could  plan 
a  program  of  reading,  to  avoid  unneces¬ 
sary’  dupUcation  of  stories,  and  to  guar¬ 
antee  an  introduction  to  many  reading 
delights  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with 
all  types  of  literature. 

Fifth,  do  plan  to  introduce  several 
areas  of  literature  to  children  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  intermediate  grades. 

Good  cooperative  planning  by  teach¬ 
ers  of  all  grades  in  the  school  will  assure 
each  child  an  introduction  to  poetry', 
fairy  tales,  folklore,  myths  and  legends, 
tales  of  adventure,  animal  stories, 
humorous  stories,  historical  fiction,  re¬ 
gional  stories,  sports,  other  lands  and 
peoples,  lives  of  people,  modern  fantasy, 
stories  of  boys  and  girls  today.  A 
planned  program  yvill  provide  the  best 
of  the  old  and  the  new;  the  classics  of 
yesterday,  the  prize  books  of  today. 

Sixth,  do  have  books  in  the  classroom 
to  entice  children  to  read  in  off 
moments. 

With  ingenuity  and  time,  any  teacher 
can  provide  space  and  books  in  the 
classroom.  Ideally,  the  school  library 
should  encourage  classroom  libraries  by 
having  a  large  enough  stock  of  books  to 
lend  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  books  to 
a  class  and  have  a  simple  system  of 
rotating  or  borrowing,  so  the  collection 
changes  to  encourage  wide  reading. 
Without  a  school  library,  a  teacher  or 
a  school  could  provide  recreational 
books  through  PTA  gifts,  school  spon¬ 
sored  book  fairs,  class  book  funds,  loans 
from  the  city,  county,  or  state  library 
divisions,  individual  borrowing  from 
bookmobiles.  Acquiring  the  books  for 
reading  can  be  a  simple  routine  pro- 
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cedure,  once  the  resources  are  located 
and  tapped.  Book  shelves  and  library 
corners  can  be  developed  through  class 
projects.  Many  a  class  has  been  proud 
of  its  gaily  painted  orange  crate  book 
shelves.  Parents  cooperate  willingly  in 
helping  supply  lumber  and  carpenter 
skill,  if  their  children  are  enthusiastic 
about  reading.  It  is  easier  to  lure  chil¬ 
dren  to  reading,  if  the  books  are  close 
at  hand. 

Seventh,  do  allow  time  for  reading. 

To  enjoy  reading,  one  must  read. 
To  develop  the  reading  habit,  a  teacher 
needs  to  set  aside  certain  hours  or 
minutes  in  the  day  or  week  for  recrea¬ 
tional  reading  time.  The  amount  of 
unbroken  time  for  each  reading  period 
will  vary  with  the  child,  his  age,  and 
his  reading  abihty.  Younger  children 
have  limited  attention  spans,  and  may 
become  fidgety  after  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  of  silent  reading.  Thirty 
minutes  of  quiet  time  for  the  older  child 
will  take  him  deep  into  tike  book  and 
center  his  interest  sufficiently  to  urge 
him  to  want  to  continue  reading.  Li¬ 
brary  periods  for  reading  mav  be  sched¬ 
uled  for  forty-five  minute's,  using  five 
minutes  to  introdtn  v  children  to  new 
books  or  new  interests,  reading  silently 
for  thirty  minutes,  sharing  reading  ex¬ 
periences  the  last  five  or  ten  minutes. 

Eighth,  do  share  reading  enthus- 
.  iasms. 

These  sharing  sessions  should  be 
natural,  and  not  forced.  It  is  quite 
understandable  that  a  child  may  have 
read  and  enjoyed  a  book  and  not  be 
willing  to  talk  about  it.  Old  fashion 
book  reporting  still  haunts  many  of  us 
and  dampens  many  p>eople’s  natural  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  reading.  Normally,  any¬ 
one  who  has  enjoyed  'a  book  is  most 
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anxious  to  communicate  that  enjoyment 
to  his  friends  and  anyone  who  will 
hsten.  We  can  take  advantage  of  this 
in  the  many  ways  that  other  classroom 
activities  are  shared.  Dramatizations 
—  simple  or  with  stage  props,  puppets, 
drawing  scenes  or  characters,  shadow 
boxes,  making  posters,  pantomining, 
reading  aloud  favorite  passages,  retell¬ 
ing  the  story,  making  filmstrips,  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  programs,  television 
performances,  all  furnish  means  for  ex¬ 
pression.  Not  all  reading  sessions  need 
to  be  followed  by  activities;  we  can  keep 
a  balance  and  a  contrast  by  allowing 
some  reading  periods  to  end  without 
activity’  sharing. 

Ninth,  do  read  some  books  to  chil¬ 
dren. 

One  of  the  natural  pleasures  enjoyed 
by  all  children,  and  even  by  many 
grownups,  is  the  experience  of  hstening 
to  a  story  read  aloud  by  a  pleasant  voice. 
Through  practice,  anyone  can  learn  to 
read  well  aloud.'  Reading  aloud  is  most 
essential,  because  it  provides  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  some  children  to  gain  con¬ 
tacts  with  some  good  books  and  book 
characters  that  they  would  never  be  able 
to  read  and  understand  for  themselves. 
All  children  listening  to  one  story  is 
a  fine  class  sharing  experience.  Teach¬ 
ers  will  want  to  encourage  the  reading 
habit  with  parents,  so  they  can  share 
reading  pleasures  with  their  children. 

Tenth,  do  enjoy  reading  for  pleasure, 

as  well  as  reading  for  information. 

At  times  there  are  so  many  facts  and 
lessons  to  be  learned,  that  a  teacher  may 
be  incUned  to  provide  reading  time  only 
when  the  child  needs  to  acquire  facts 
and  information  in  science,  social 
studies,  or  other  areas.  It  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  to  allow  time  for  reading  for 


pleasure.  Leisure  time  forms  a  large 
segment  of  out-of-school  hours,  and 
reading  for  pleasure  in  school  can  form 
good  habits  for  leisure  hours.  A  child 
may  acquire  the  one-sided  belief  that 
one  only  reads  books  to  learn  something. 
Books  are  for  pleasure,  as  well  as  for 
profit. 

Eleventh,  do  encourage  challenging 
reading  and  the  development  of  read¬ 
ing  appreciation. 

One  of  the  tas^  of  the  teacher  is  to 
help  the  child  develop  a  taste  for  good 
hterature  and  an  appreciation  for  the 
art  of  good  writing.  A  child  who  has 
achieved  a  sense  of  discrimination,  and 
who  rejects  the  poorly  written  and  the 
mediocre,  will  not  become  a  series  or 
a  comic  book  addict.  If  he  does  read 
these,  the  fad  will  be  temporary,  be¬ 
cause  such  reading-picture  fare  w’ill 
never  satisfy  his  tastes.  As  a  child 
grows  in  his  reading  appreciation,  he 
will  demand  books  that  challenge  his 
thinking  and  broaden  his  interests  and 
knowledge.  As  he  grows  in  his  reading 
background  he  will,  in  turn,  challenge 
the  teacher  to  keep  up  with  him.  Chal¬ 
lenging  the  individual  with  good  books 
is  another  means  of  adapting  the  school 
program  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
exceptional  child,  both  the  superior  and 
the  slow  reader. 

Twelfth,  do  take  advantage  of  all  the 
reading  stimulation  available. 

In  all  teaching,  we  know  that  chil¬ 
dren  react  to  a  variety  of  stimulae.  The 
same  patterns  continue  in  reading  stim- 
ulatiqn.  Some  children  are  attracted  to 
books  or  a  particular  title  simply  by 
hearing  a  book  mentioned  by  name  or 
subject.  At  one  stage  many  children 
will  read  any  book  about  a  dog.  Many 
times  children  see  nothing  to  attract 
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them  to  books.  Brightly  colored  post-  over  the  country  for  the  books  it  pre- 
ers,  bulletin  boards,  children’s  recom-  seiits  each  week.  Be  sure  to  explore  all 
mendations,  booklists,  stor)-  telling,  techniques  of  stimulation,  and  try  them 
book  talks,  are  some  of  the  devices  that  out  to  see  how  successful  they  are  with 
can  be  used  to  bring  children  and  books  children. 

together.  A  recording  of  the  stor\'  of  The  real  value  of  satisfactory  reading 
Peter  and  the  Wolf  or  Fire  Hundred  is  that  it  gives  one  a  key  to  the  treasures 
Hats  of  Bartholomew  Cuhbins  may  cap-  of  all  ages.  The  child  who  has  acquired 
ture  readers  for  the  books.  Marionette  a  love  of  books  will  be  learning  Mary 
shows,  radio  stories,  television  perform-  Wright  Plummer’s  Seven  Joys  of  Read- 
ances  will  also  be  successful  salesmen  ing:  Joy  of  Familiarity,  Joy  of  Surprise, 
for  books.  The  Carnival  of  Books  radio  Joy  of  S^inpathy,  Joy  of  Appreciation, 
program,  originating  from  Chicago,  has  Joy  of  Expansion,  Joy  of  Shock,  Joy  of 
successfully  recruited  many  readers  all  Revelation. 
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CORRECTION 

In  our  October  issue,  the  address  of  Ivalclare  Sprow  How¬ 
land,  author  of  the  article  Body  Alignment:  Its  Meaning, 
Measurements  and  Applications  was  incorrectly  given  as 
Ithaca  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Her  correct  address  is:  State 
University’  Teachers  College,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  We  apologize. 
— Editor 


Story  Hour  for  the 

Three  to  Five  Year  Olds 

By  BETH  CAPLES 
Head,  Children’s  Department 


Enoch  Pratt 
Baltimore, 

t  <  T  T  may  be  shocking,  but  it  is  true 
—  children  are  eager  to  learn.” 
So  says  Roma  Cans,  professional 
educator  at  Columbia  University. 

Never  has  the  truth  of  this  statement 
been  brought  home  to  me  more  forcibly 
than  during  the  past  three  years,  when 
the  pre-school  story  hour  for  three  to 
five  year  olds  has  been  conducted  every 
Saturday  morning  at  eleven  o’clock  at 
the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library.  The  pro¬ 
gram  begins  with  the  first  Saturday 
morning  in  October,  and  ends  the  last 
Saturday  of  May.  During  this  period 
in  1952,  some  705  children  attended 
story  hour,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  about  twenty-two. 

Little  or  no  publicity  is  necessary  to 
advertise  the  program.  Parents  spread 
the  word,  as  they  are  anxious  and 
grateful  for  this  service.  Since  a  small 
group  of  children  is  preferable  to  a 
large,  unwieldly  one  that  is  hard  to 
manage,  we  do  not  publicize  the  story 
hour,  for  fear  the  response  will  be  too 
overwhelming.  A  small  group  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  children  is  ideal,  and  even 
twenty  to  thirty  can  be  managed  with 
help,  although  I  think  better  results  can 
be  obtained  with  a  smaller,  more  inti¬ 
mate  group.  For  every  ten  children 
there  should  be  an  assistant  to  help  the 
story  teller  supervise  the  children,  either 
another  children’s  librarian  or  one  of 
the  mothers. 


Free  Library 
Maryland 

As  the  pre-school  story  hour  is  not 
publicized,  a  registration  file  of  children 
who  are  three  to  five  years  old  is  made 
by  the  children’s  hbrarian  from  the 
mothers  who  bring  their  children  into 
the  hbrary.  About  a  week  prior  to  the 
first  story  hour,  the  children’s  librarian 
consults  her  registration  file  compiled 
from  the  previous  year  and  sends  each 
eligible  child  a  personal  invitation  — 
pink  for  girls,  blue  for  boys  —  with  a 
rhyme  inside  that  reads, 

"Are  you  three  or  four  or  five? 

Then  this  is  just  for  you 
On  Saturday,  a  story  hour 
With  games  and  music,  too. 

W^ould  you  like  to  bring  a  friend? 
You  may  —  it  will  be  fun 
At  eleven  o’clock  in  the  Children’s 
Room 

We  hope  that  you  can  come.” 

And  they  do  come — Jewish,  Gentile, 
and  Negro  —  each  in  his  best  “bib  and 
tucker.”  The  children,  accompanied  by 
mothers,  fathers,  aunts,  big  sisters,  and 
grandparents,  begin  arriving  at  ten- 
thirtv  a.m.  From  all  points  of  the  city 
they  come,  in  rain  or  shine,  on  wintry 
or  warm  Saturdays,  for  their  very  own 
story  hour.  They  fairly  bounce  into 
the  Children’s  Room,  bursting  with  im¬ 
portance,  as  if  to  say,  "Well,  here  I  am, 
everybody,”  looking  forward  to  a  joyous 
and  special  occasion.  They  arrive  hug¬ 
ging  their  dolls  and  teddy  bears,  or 
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some  favorite  treasures.  Their  gaiety 
is  contagious,  and  for  fifteen  minutes 
there  is  a  babbling  of  happy  CTeetings, 
for  this  is  the  get-acquainted  period. 
The  story  teller  tries  to  meet  each  child 
personally  as  he  or  she  comes  into  the 
room,  calling  each  one  by  name,  talking 
to  each  one  on  a  very  intimate  level  and 
getting  his  confidence  at  once.  There 
is  a  definite  nursery-  school  atmosphere 
as  the  children  are  helped  off  with  their 
coats,  leggings,  mittens,  and  hats.  They 
respond  by  showing  proudly  the  new 
red  shoes,  the  cowboy  shirt,  the  new 
dress,  and  each  one  must  be  admired. 
Then  the  children  are  given  pink  or 
blue  rabbit  cut-outs,  on  which  their 
names  have  been  printed,  to  wear 
around  their  necks  so  the  story-  teller 
can  tell  them  by  name  more  readily. 
Now  she  is  their  friend,  and  they  troop 
over  to  the  focal  point  of  interest,  the 
large  fish  pond  at  one  end  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Room,  to  watch  the  feeding  of 
the  gold  fish,  for  this  is  part  of  the 
Saturday  morning  ritual.  With  keen 
interest  they  watch  this  part  of  the 
morning  program,  for  what  is  more  fas¬ 
cinating  to  a  small  child  than  some¬ 
thing  alive!  By  this  time  eveiy-one  is 
partially  acquainted,  and  ready  to  take 
a  partner’s  hand  and  walk  in  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  order  into  the  story  hour 
room.  Here,  all  the  chairs  have  been 
pushed  back  so  that  there  is  ample  space 
for  action. 

As  the  children  go  into  the  story  hour 
room,  the  theme  song,  “The  Happy 
Farmer,’’  by  Schumann,  is  played  on 
the  phonograph.  That  is  their  cue  to 
go  to  a  large  yellow  box,  gaily  painted 
in  Peter  Hunt  designs,  from  which  they 
select  pillows  which  they  put  in  hap¬ 
hazard  fashion  around  the  story  teller. 
Now  comes  the  breathlessly  awaited 
half  hour  of  stories,  games,  finger  plays. 
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and  music,  which  belongs  to  them 
alone.  The  children’s  hbrarian  sits  in 
a  low  chair  close  to  the  group,  with  the 
phonograph  on  a  table  beside  her  and 
her  books  and  records  at  hand.  Little 
faces,  ahght  with  anticipation,  look  up 
as  she  begins  by  talking  informally  and 
quietly.  If  a  dolly  or  a  stuffed  toy  has 
been  brought  by  a  fond  small  parent, 
that  can  be  used  to  begin  the  Story 
Hour.  Using  the  toy  as  a  puppet,  the 
story  teller  can  pretend  it  is  talking  to 
the  children,  saying  any  nonsense  that 
comes  to  mind.  The  children  love  this, 
as  their  eyes  and  chuckles  testify.  But 
if  no  toy  has  been  brought,  this  song 
might  be  used: 

“Good  morning  to  you,  little  girl 
little  boy 

Who  are  you?” 

Pointing  to  each  child,  the  story  tell¬ 
er  lets  the  boy  or  girl  say  or  sing  his 
name  back  to  the  group.  Or  then  they 
all  sing  together  the  song  most  of  them 
know: 

"Good  morning  to  you 
Good  morning  to  you 
We’re  all  in  our  places 
With  sunshiny  faces 
For  this  is  the  way 
To  start  a  new  day.” 

Or  sometimes  this  simple  song  can  be 
used: 

“Good  morning,  merry  sunshine 

How  are  you  today? 

We’ve  come  to  our  own  story  hour 

To  laugh,  and  sing,  and  play.” 

And  now  the  stage  is  set  for  the  first 
story.  While  the  attention  span  of  the 
children  is  fresh,  it  is  best  to  use  the 
longest  and  newest  story  first.  If  a  pic¬ 
ture  book  is  used,  select  one  with  clear, 
fresh  pictures,  and  tell  the  story  while 
turning  each  page,  condensing  the  story 
if  it  is  too  long,  to  make  it  match  the 
picture.  If  the  story  lends  itself  to 
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group  participation,  all  the  better.  Have 
the  children  make  noises  of  various  an¬ 
imals  in  the  story,  or  let  them  talk  about 
the  pictures. 

After  the  children  have  listened  to 
this  first  and  longest  story,  they  must 
have  an  active  period  to  relieve  their 
cramped  muscles  and  to  keep  their  dis¬ 
positions  sweet,  for  a  too  long  quiet  per¬ 
iod  can  result  in  punching  and  kicking 
and  hitting  each  other  over  the  head 
with  a  pillow.  So  for  the  second  part, 
or  active  period,  use  some  form  of  dra¬ 
matic  play.  If  the  first  story  is  one  that 
lends  itself  to  dramatic  activity,  such  as 
“Cowboy  Small,”  some  logical  activities 
would  be,  "Climb  up  on  your  horse, 
Cactus;  gallop  across  the  room;  get  off 
the  horse  and  fix  the  fence;  hammer 
nails,  pull  the  wire;  swing  your  rope 
around  your  head;  jump  about  like  the 
little  calves;  climb  back  on  your  horse 
and  gallop  back  to  your  pillows;  climb 
off  and  sit  on  pillows  around  the  camp¬ 
fire.”  Or  better  still,  if  the  children 
are  old  enough,  the  story  teller  might 
have  them  suggest  activities  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  stoiy-.  If  the  first  stor\- 
does  not  lend  itself  to  this  t^qje  of  ac¬ 
tivity,  use  some  other  sequence.  For 
example,  the  seashore  sequence:  “Put 
on  your  bathing  suit;  run  down  to  the 
water’s  edge — put  your  big  toe  in;  wade 
in,  lifting  knees  high;  duck  down  to  get 
all  wet;  jump;  swim;  wade  back  to 
shore;  sit  on  the  beach;  play  in  the 
sand.”  There  are  many  other  similar 
activities  that  can  be  used. 

After  the  children  have  exercised 
their  big  muscles  by  leaping,  jumping, 
stretching,  etc.,  they  are  ready  to  sit 
quietly  again  for  another  story.  If  they 
are  still  noisy  and  unsettled,  this  little 
song  or  verse  will  quiet  them  quickly: 
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“Let  your  hands  go  loudly,  clap,  clap, 
clap 

Let  your  fingers  briskly  snap,  snap, 
snap 

and  fold  your  arms  and  close  your  eyes 
And  quiet  be. 

“Roll  your  hands  so  swiftly  wide  awake 
Let  your  fingers  briskly  shake,  shake, 
shake 

And  fold  your  arms  and  close  your  eyes 
And  quiet  be.” 

The  second  story  is  usually  another 
picture  book  to  be  told  with  story  and 
pictures.  This  can  be  very  simple,  with 
plenty  of  informal  group  participation, 
such  as  Brown’s,  “A  Child’s  Good  Morn¬ 
ing,”  or  “All  Falling  Down,”  by  Zion. 

This  quiet  period  is  followed  by  a 
very  boisterous  one,  for  now  comes  that 
part  of  the  story  hour  program  enjoyed 
with  abandon  and  gusto — games!  It 
is  wise  to  just  issue  the  quiet  order, 
“Leave  your  pillows  on  the  floor  and 
make  a  large  circle,”  or  they  will  all 
rush  pell  mell  in  confusion,  some  carry¬ 
ing  their  pillows  to  the  center  of  the 
room. 

After  the  story  teller  and  her  assist¬ 
ant  have  organized  the  ring,  and  some 
children  always  have  to  be  shown  how 
to  hold  hands  and  make  a  circle,  the 
children  are  ready  to  play  “Ring  around 
the  Rosy,”  “The  Farmer  in  the  Dell,” 
“Here  We  Go  around  the  Mulberry 
Bush,”  “Here  We  Dance  Looby-Loo,” 
and  other  action  games. 

At  this  point,  rather  than  playing 
games,  activities  suggested  by  records 
can  be  used,  such  as  “I’m  a  Little  Tea¬ 
pot”  and  “Teddy  Bear’s  Picnic”  or  “Play- 
Along  Songs.”  And  now,  completely 
refreshed,  they  will  be  ready  to  "creep 
softly  like  a  cat”  back  to  their  pillows 
for  a  quiet  time  of  finger  plays.  There 
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are  a  great  number  of  these,  and  some¬ 
times  the  children  suggest  the  ones  they 
like  or  the  story  teller  initiates  them. 
They  can  be  sung  or  chanted,  but  either 
way,  they  are  fun  to  do  and  the  children 
try  hard  to  master  them.  Some  require 
not  a  little  coodination  for  these  small 
fingers,  but  there  should  be  no  pressure; 
just  let  them  try  over  and  over  again 
happily,  each  one  doing  the  games  in 
his  own  way.  This  might  be  followed 
by  singing  some  Mother  Goose  songs, 
with  or  without  records.  Then,  at  last, 
the  theme  song  is  played  again,  and  this 
time  it  is  the  signal  for  each  child  to  put 
his  pillow  back  in  the  box.  To  keep  the 
children  from  rushing  harum-scarum 
out  to  their  mothers  in  the  Children’s 
Room,  and  probably  knocking  them¬ 
selves  over  in  the  bargain,  the  simple 
device  of  having  them  all  crouch  down 
on  the  floor  by  the  door  like  bunnies  is 
used.  As  they  are  lightly  tapped  and 
given  a  number  and  counted  at  the  same 
time,  they  jump  up  and  go  out  into  the 
Children’s  Room,  where  the  picture 
books  are  waiting  for  them  on  their  own 
special  tables.  For  now  is  the  “Picture 
Book  Time.’’  The  children  look  for¬ 
ward  to  this  with  happy  anticipation. 
Parents  and  children  can  often  be  ob¬ 
served  sitting  in  groups  reading  to¬ 
gether.  A  mother  will  begin  by  reading 
to  her  ow’n  child,  and  suddenly  find 
herself  reading  to  several  who  have  been 
attracted  like  magnets.  Often,  after 
Story  Hour  the  children’s  librarian  sits 
down,  too,  at  a  table,  and  reads  to  a 
small  group  —  “just  one  more  story.’’ 
Then  they  choose  the  books  thev  want 
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to  take  home.  For  already  these  chil¬ 
dren  are  real  library  borrowers  and  good 
potential  library  users  of  the  future. 

As  you  can  readily  see,  the  pre-school 
story  hour  is  very  different  from  the 
regular  story  hour  for  the  older  chil¬ 
dren.  Here,  there  should  be  a  free,  in¬ 
formal,  and  joyous  atmosphere.  The 
period  should  be  flexible  and  adaptable, 
with  the  leader  at  the  same  time  keep¬ 
ing  a  firm  control  over  every  child  ever)' 
minute.  The  interests  of  the  children 
should  be  foremost  in  the  leader’s  mind. 
If  necessar)’,  the  program  which  has 
been  planned  is  changed  to  conform 
with  their  particular  interests  that  day. 

The  children  should  participate  spon¬ 
taneously  in  the  story  wherever  possible, 
make  the  noise  of  animals,  for  example, 
as  they  occur  in  “The  Little  Woman 
Wanted  Noise.’’  The  children  of  this 
age  group  are,  when  not  shy,  eager,  re¬ 
sponsive,  and  vocal.  This  is  a  good 
thing,  but  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
out  of  hand.  The  story  teller  should 
allow  them  to  express  themselves  freely, 
and  yet  be  able  to  put  a  gentle  curb  on 
them  if  too  many  interruptions  are  bog¬ 
ging  down  the  stor\ .  However,  usually 
if  the  stor)’  is  vivid  enough,  thev  will 
listen  avidly. 

These  children  are  learning  ever)' 
minute,  but  they  learn  better  and  faster 
if,  like  us,  they  have  fun  doing  it.  Of 
no  other  group  is  it  so  truly  said  than 
of  this  three  to  five  year  old  group,  that 
they  learn  to  do  by  DOING.  A  pre¬ 
school  story  hour  should  combine  all  the 
elements  of  LEARNING  THROUGH 
PLAY.  Everything  should  be  fun. 


Smiles  On  Little  Faces 

By  ETHEL  GARBER 
Librarian  and  Teacher  of  English 
Elida,  New  Mexico,  High  School 
(former  Public  Librarian, 


Shippensburg, 

N  THE  children’s  department  of  the 
Shippensburg  Public  Library,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  we  secured  the  help  of  the 
local  school  system  in  getting  “the  right 
book  into  the  hands  of  the  right  child 
at  the  right  time.” 

The  superintendent  graciously  agreed 
to  send  out  hsts  of  books,  and  state¬ 
ments  concerning  new  library  oppor¬ 
tunities,  to  teachers  at  regular  intervals. 
Teachers  throughout  the  Shippensburg 
area  are  permitted  to  borrow  books  for 
use  by  themselves  and  their  pupils,  a 
service  which  is  particularly  valuable 
for  teachers  in  the  rural  schools.  Most 
of  the  farm  boys  and  girls  do  not  have 
go^  school  libraries  ready  at  hand,  as 
boys  and  girls  in  the  city  schools  have, 
and  neither  do  rural  children  have 
ready  access  to  the  public  library.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  Shippensburg  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  program  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  library’s  "school  circula¬ 
tion,”  betw'een  December  and  April, 
1952-53,  showed  for  each  month  any¬ 
where  from  three  to  eleven  times  the 
circulation  for  the  corresponding  month 
a  year  earlier.  And  this  increase  took 
place  as  a  result  of  a  mere  few  months’ 
stimulation  provided  jointly  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  library  and  the  public  schools.  The 
librarian  only  arrived  in  the  community 
in  September,  1952,  and  the  work  was 
not  begun  immediately  upon  her  arriv¬ 
al. 

There  is  a  traditional  notion  among 
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public  hbrarians  that  “juvenile  stuff” 
deserves  very  httle  care.  When  new 
books  come  in  for  the  children’s  depart¬ 
ment,  just  “throw  them  on  the  shelves,” 
they  advise.  Nothing  else  matters. 
Just  “throw  them  on  the  shelves  and 
let  the  children  have  them.”  This  phi¬ 
losophy  may  be  all  right,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  the  trouble  is,  it  doesn’t  go 
very  far.  Children  are  often  more  ex¬ 
acting  in  their  demands  than  adults. 
Eight  year  old  Johnny  wants  a  cowboy 
story.  You  look  over  the  shelves  for 
a  cowboy  story  that  a  third  grade  young¬ 
ster  can  comprehend  and  enjoy,  and 
somehow  you  fail  to  find  one  —  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  happens  to  be  story  hour 
time,  and  a  few  dozen  children  are 
waiting  around  the  circulation  desk  to 
get  books  checked  and  another  half 
dozen  or  so  are  asking  for  reference 
material  for  school  assignments.  You 
pick  up  a  story  about  a  boy  and  his  dog 
and  hand  it  to  Johnny.  He  looks  at  it, 
probably  not  at  all  satisfied.  Maybe  he 
comes  to  you  again  when  you  have  more 
time  and  repeats  the  request.  Again, 
maybe  he  concludes  that  the  library 
doesn’t  have  any  books  he  likes,  goes  on 
home,  and  doesn’t  bother  to  come  back 
again  until  he  is  required  to  do  a  school 
assignment. 

Eleven  year  old  Sally  wants  a  story 
about  Switzerland.  Would  she  like  a 
book  about  geography  and  people  of 
Switzerland?  (Subject  cards  are  usual- 
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ly  placed  in  the  card  catalog  for  those 
non-fiction  books  that  are  easy  to  classi¬ 
fy,  even  in  the  children’s  department.) 
But  no,  Sally  wants  a  story.  And  she 
explains  that  the  teacher  told  the  class 
they  just  had  to  read  about  children  in 
Switzerland,  if  they  wanted  to  make 
good  marks.  You  recall  that  there  were 
three  books  about  children  in  Switzer¬ 
land  somewhere  in  this  area  yesterday 
—  or  was  it  over  there  you  saw  them? 
You  look,  and  conclude  they  must  be 
gone;  other  sixth  grade  children  have 
already  been  here  looking  for  stories 
about  Switzerland.  You  know  there 
are  more  stories  somewhere  on  the 
shelves,  but  where,  where,  where? 
While  you  are  searching  blindly  ovei 
the  shelves,  a  fourth  grade  girl  asks  for 
a  stor}’  about  China,  a  boy  in  the  third 
grade  wants  an  Indian  story,  and  two 
first  grade  children  want  books  that 
they  will  be  able  to  read  without  help. 
The  result  is,  of  course,  that  you  waste 
a  lot  of  valuable  time.  Some  of  the 
boys  and  girls  go  home  without  anything 
they  came  for,  while  the  books  they 
need  remain  untouched  on  the  shelves. 

During  the  first  few  months  that  we 
deliberately  stimulated  school  circula¬ 
tion  (the  circulation  of  books  among 
teachers,  usually  from  the  rural  schools, 
mainly  for  use  by  their  pupils),  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  books  among  city  children 
who  have  their  own  library  cards  also 
increased  rapidly.  Perhaps  it  is  partly 
because  there  just  are  more  children 
than  there  used  to  be,  as  a  result  of 
increasing  birth  rates  during  the  past 
decade.  At  any  rate,  our  supply  of 
children’s  books,  on  nearly  all  levels, 
was  not  altogether  adequate  to  begin 
with,  and  what  we  did  have  were  poor¬ 
ly  classified,  poorly  catalogued,  and  not 
in  a  very  good  state  of  repair.  Some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done,  and  done  quickly. 


Unless  the  growing  demands  among 
teachers,  parents,  and  children  could 
be  met  with  reasonable  satisfaction, 
these  individuals  would  not  continue  to 
patronize  our  hbrary.  Students  in  li¬ 
brary  schools  are  likely  to  be  told  that 
a  librarian  who  is  sane  will  be  quite 
unlikely  to  attempt  the  re-classification 
and  re-cataloging  of  a  library.  When 
a  new  librarian  in  a  new  community 
makes  such  an  attempt  during  the  busi¬ 
est  season  of  the  year,  and  in  face  of 
record  breaking  spurts  in  the  library’s 
circulation  .  .  . 

Over  in  the  corner  were  the  "picture 
books.’’  An  examination  of  this  collec¬ 
tion  revealed  that  “picture  book’’  had 
been  taken  to  mean  any  book,  intended 
for  a  child,  that  happens  to  have  some 
odd  shape.  The  books  in  the  "corner’’ 
—  about  a  thousand,  altogether  —  were 
arranged  in  three  groups,  namely,  big 
flat  books,  little  flat  books,  and  medium 
sized  flat  books,  and  so  fitted  to  the 
shelves.  Most  of  them  were  cataloged 
by  authors  and  titles  (rarely  by  sub¬ 
jects).  However,  they  were  not  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  shelves  in  any  logical 
order.  Such  would  have  been  virtually 
impossible,  in  the  first  place,  because 
no  individual  call  numbers  had  ever 
been  assigned  to  any  of  them  (nor,  for 
that  matter,  to  any  other  books  in  the 
entire  library),  and  there  were  no  mark¬ 
ings,  outside  or  inside,  to  indicate  any 
tv'pe  of  order  in  shelf  arrangement.  So 
even  if  all  the  books  had  been  cataloged, 
as  many  of  them  had  not,  hours  of 
searching  would  have  been  necessary  to 
discover  whether  or  not  a  given  volume 
happened  to  be  on  the  shelves  at  a  given 
moment. 

The  rest  of  the  children’s  department 
consisted  in  a  sizeable  section  of  non¬ 
fiction  —  a  collection  made  up  primari¬ 
ly  of  worn  out,  unattractive,  watered 
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down  adult  non-fiction  material;  a  long 
array  of  “juvenile”  fiction;  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  loosely  classified  oversized  books; 
and  a  few  shelves  of  children’s  maga¬ 
zines.  The  previous  hbrary  staff  had 
been  in  the  same  library  for  ten  to 
seventeen  years,  and  of  course  could 
find  almost  any  book  in  the  library  (ex¬ 
cept  among  the  picture  books)  even 
when  blindfolded.  But  for  a  complete¬ 
ly  new  library  staff,  the  initiation  was 
"rough.” 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  various  groups  of  books  for 
reading  and  interest  levels.  ("Level,” 
with  us,  means  the  grade  level  at  which 
most  children  will  enjoy  reading  a  book, 
not  the  level  at  which  they  can  study  it 
successfully  under  careful  adult  super¬ 
vision.  This  distinction  in  “levels”  is 
of  utmost  importance  in  successful  pub¬ 
lic  library  classification.)  The  "picture 
books”  really  ranged  in  reading  and  in¬ 
terest  levels  from  a  first  grade  —  some 
two  or  three  books,  perhaps  —  to  about 
a  ninth  grade.  Nearly  all  of  the  “ju¬ 
venile”  books  were  really  teen-age  fic¬ 
tion. 

Details  of  our  plans  and  activities 
are  not  essential  here.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  re-classification  process 
has  separated  the  books  into  three  read¬ 
ing  levels;  Pre-school  and  primary;  mid¬ 
dle  grades;  and  teen-age.  The  teen-age, 
or  “youth”  books,  are  selected  primarily 
for  boys  and  girls  in  the  junior  high 
school;  senior  high  school  boys  and  girls 
divide  their  reading  between  youth 
books  and  hght  adult  fiction.  In  the 
picture  book  corner  are  now  two  groups 
of  books  —  easy  readers,  with  graded 
vocabularies,  which  the  litde  ones  can 
actually  read;  and  books  with  pictures 
that  even  pre-school  children  can  enjoy 
and  brief  stories  they  like  to  have  read 
to  them.  Most  of  the  books  previously 
thrown  into  the  picture  book  corner 


have  been  re-classified  as  oversized 
books  and  placed  on  a  side  of  the  room 
in  which  books  for  children  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  grades  are  shelved.  Needless  to  say, 
it  became  necessary  to  buy  more  books 
for  the  primary  grade  children.  Nearly 
all  of  the  easy  readers  are  new.  Along 
one  side  of  the  room,  opposite  the  col¬ 
lection  for  “juniors,”  are  books  for  teen¬ 
age  boys  and  girls.  On  all  three  levels, 
fiction  and  non-fiction  books  have  been 
classified  separately,  oversized  books  ap¬ 
propriately  marked  and  shelved,  and 
books  containing  short  story  collections 
separated  from  the  junior  and  youth 
novels. 

Every  book  in  the  children’s  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  or  is  being  re-cataloged, 
and  subject  cards  are  made  as  freely 
for  fiction  as  for  non-fiction.  There  is 
a  separate  catalog  for  the  primary  grade 
children,  where  they  may  learn  to  look 
up  books  on  subjects  of  their  choice, 
another  catalog  for  junior  and  youth 
books,  and  all  of  these  cards  are  being 
duplicated  in  a  master  file  elsewhere 
which  also  indexes  all  of  the  adult 
books.  Under  this  system,  a  child  can 
actually  begin  using  a  card  catalog  in 
the  second  semester  of  the  first  grade, 
and  he  grows  in  his  ability  to  use  in¬ 
creasingly  complex  card  catalogs  as  he 
matures  physicaUy  and  mentally.  When 
the  books  are  re-cataloged,  of  course, 
individual  call  numbers  are  assigned, 
so  that  any  book  on  the  shelves  can  be 
found  simply  by  copying  the  call  num¬ 
ber  from  a  card  in  the  catalog.  In 
every  case,  the  call  number  is  marked 
very  clearly  on  the  outside  of  the  book, 
so  that  the  book  can  be  easily  shelved, 
and  quickly  located  when  wanted.  The 
shelf  list  is  complete,  although  some  of 
the  new  catalog  cards  have  not  yet  been 
typed. 

Already  the  staff  has  been  saved 
hundreds  of  hours  of  work  in  locating 
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materials,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  increas-  There  is  a  program  for  young  library 


ed  satisfaction  to  patrons.  To  the  li¬ 
brarian  who  claims  that  staff  time  is  ill 
spent  in  careful  cataloging,  or  that  time 
can  be  spent  more  profitably  in  doing 
other  things,  several  pertinent  facts  may 
be  pointed  out:  First,  even  though  it 
requires  many  hours  of  work,  much 
sweat  and  perseverance,  to  re-classify, 
re-catalog,  and  re-mark  the  books  of  a 
libraiy-  collection,  once  the  process  is 
basically  done  little  work  is  required  for 
continuing  the  new  practices.  Second, 
in  the  Shippensburg  Public  Library’,  as 
an  example,  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
staff's  routine  work  is  rapidly  being 
eliminated  as  the  new  order  becomes 
established.  This  means  that  staff  time 
is  being  released  for  above-routine  acti¬ 
vities.  Third,  learning  how  to  use  a 
library'  is  as  important  for  a  child  as 
using  librar\-  materials  after  they  have 
been  located,  and  it  gives  bim  much 
more  pride  in  his  community.  Boys  and 
girls  cannot  use  a  library  effectively 
unless  there  is  a  good  card  catalog,  and 
plent)'  of  other  aids. 

The  Shippensburg  Public  Library  has 
special  programs  for  boys  and  girls,  too. 
A  story  hour,  ever\-  Tuesday  afternoon, 
is  conducted  by  a  professional  “story- 
lady  ”  in  the  town,  on  which  occasions 
our  small,  already  crowded  library- 
building  is  flooded  with  youngsters. 
Needless  to  say,  the  circulation  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  books  is  always  high  on  Tues¬ 
days.  A  new  program,  a  "treasure 
hunt’’  for  boys  and  girls  in  grades  four, 
five,  and  six,  has  the  express  purpose 
(unannounced)  of  helping  the  children 
to  learn  about  books  they-  may  enjoy 
and  reference  resources  they  should 
learn  to  use.  The  success  of  the  treas¬ 
ure  hunt  program  cannot  be  accurately 
predicted  at  this  early  date,  but  so  far 
the  response  has  been  ovenvhelming. 


assistants,  too,  in  which  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  school  girls  do  actual  work  in  tbe 
library-  and  learn  something  about  basic 
library-  procedures.  There  are  frequent 
visits  from  school  classes,  scout  troops, 
and  other  groups,  which  are  always  wel¬ 
come.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  “World 
Activities  Club”  is  a  contest  in  which 
boys  and  girls  in  grades  four  through 
twelve  win  awards,  consisting  of  new 
books.  A  boy  or  girl  must  read,  during 
each  semester,  at  least  three  non-fiction 
or  factual  books  and  complete,  for  each 
book,  the  statement,  “1  like  this  book 
because  ...”  Prizes  are  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  maturity-  of  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  activities  of  the 
world  as  displayed  by  the  written  state¬ 
ments.  This  program  is  a  new  one, 
although  unmistakable  evidence  of  its 
effectiveness  can  be  seen  in  the  increase 
in  circulation  of  non-fiction  books,  and 
in  the  comments  of  teachers  and  parents 
and  the  boys  and  girls  themselves.  In 
all  of  the  library- ’s  efforts  to  provide  edu¬ 
cational  and  recreational  opportunities 
for  children,  the  public  schools  have 
been  cooperative.  The  library-  staff, 
likewise,  have  sought  suggestions  and 
help  from  the  schools. 

The  changes  in  organization  within 
the  children’s  department  of  Shippens¬ 
burg  Public  Library,  and  the  new  pro¬ 
grams  that  have  been  established,  have 
not  always  been  easy.  But  tbe  most 
genuine  pleasures  seldom  come  easily. 
The  appreciative  comments  of  parents 
and  teachers,  the  enthusiastic  attitudes 
of  boys  and  girls,  the  doubling,  tripling, 
quadrupling  circulation  statistics  in  some 
areas,  the  smiles  on  little  faces,  the  very 
sight  of  attractive  reading  corners  and 
well  marked  books  —  these  are  only 
a  few  of  our  compensations,  but  they 
are  quite  enough. 


Needed:  A  More  Virile 
Philosophy  of  Librarianship 

By  EUGENE  P.  WATSON 
Librarian,  Northwestern  State  College  of  Louisiana 

WITH  its  beginning  in  earliest  cataloging,  bibliography,  administration, 
antiquity',  the  profession  of  li-  reader  advising,  reference,  public  rela- 
brarianship  has  a  long  and  dis-  tions,  book  selection,  adult  education, 
tinguished  history  behind  it;  but,  library  science  instruction,  bookmobile 
though  thousands  of  years  old,  librarian-  and  book-boat  operation,  acquisition; 
ship  is  quite  modern  —  as  modern  as  work  with  archives,  gifts  and  exchange, 
today’s  best-seller  or  a  pamphlet  just  off  serials,  micro-filming,  magazines,  gov- 
the  press;  as  modern  as  this  morning’s  ernment  documents,  binding;  work  in 
newspaper.  departmental  and  divisional  subject  li- 

Librarianship  is  an  essential  profes-  braries  of  large  universities,  in  private 
sion,  for  it  is  librarians  who  preserve  libraries,  in  children’s  or  young  people’s 
and  make  available  books  —  books  departments  of  public  libraries, 
which  bear  within  their  pages  the  Library  work,  though  hard  at  times, 
records  of  all  the  finest  things  that  man-  is  enjoyable  and  stimulating  for  those 
kind  has  ever  done  or  said;  books,  the  with  an  interest  in  the  work.  The  pro¬ 
repositories  of  those  philosophies  which  fession  of  librarianship,  with  its  many- 
mould  men’s  minds  and  shape  the  des-  aspects,  provides  a  continuous  challenge 
tinies  of  nations.  to  its  disciples,  who  preserve  the  accum- 

Librarianship  affords  challenging  op-  ulated  wisdom  of  the  ages,  and  who  are 
portunities  in  many  fields  of  service:  ever  engaged,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
public  libraries  in  cities,  in  rural  areas,  making  this  vast  storehouse  of  knowl- 
in  counties;  school  libraries  in  elemen-  edge  available  to  everyone.  Most  libra- 
tary  schools,  in  high  schools,  in  col-  rians  work  with  congenial  associates 
leges,  in  professional  schools,  in  univer-  among  pleasant  surroundings, 
sities,  in  seminaries,  in  materials  cen-  All  is  not  peaches  and  cream,  of 
ters,  in  audio-visual  centers,  in  exten-  course.  Librarians  are  frequently 
sion  agencies;  special  libraries  in  indus-  scheduled  for  duty  one  or  two  nights 
trial  plants,  in  hospitals,  in  reference  per  week,  but  the  workweek  is  relative- 
and  research  centers,  on  ocean  liners,  ly  short,  averaging  about  forty  hours; 
in  movie  studios,  in  banks,  in  overseas  and  there  are  long  vacations.  Some 
cultural  centers,  in  scientific  laborator-  phases  of  library  work  do  involve  too 
ies,  in  mines,  in  newspaper  offices,  in  much  routine  detail.  While  librarians 
army  camps,  in  museums,  in  penal  in-  as  a  class  do  not  constitute  a  major 
stitutions,  in  radio  stations,  in  govern-  source  of  income  for  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  agencies,  in  business  firms.  ment  of  Internal  Revenue,  library  sala- 

Librarians  engage  in  a  wide  variety  ries  have  increased  tremendously  during 
of  types  of  work :  circulation,  guidance,  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  are  now 
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equal  to  the  salaries  paid  in  comparable 
fields.  At  the  present  time,  library 
school  graduates  who  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  can  command  a  beginning 
annual  salary  in  excess  of  $3,400.  The 
people  who  have  received  their  master’s 
degrees  in  library’  science  this  year,  and 
who  previously  gained  some  sub-profes¬ 
sional  experience,  are  currently  earning 
an  average  annual  salary  of  $3,750. 
For  those  persons  who  received  doctoral 
degrees  in  1954,  the  present  median 
salaiy-  is  $5,060. 

But,  despite  the  world  significance 
of  the  profession,  the  opportunities  af¬ 
forded,  the  variety  and  pleasant  nature 
of  the  work,  librarianship  is  not  attract¬ 
ing  a  sufficient  number  of  recruits. 
Since  the  close  of  World  War  II,  libra¬ 
rians  throughout  the  nation  have  be¬ 
come  increasingly  aware  of  the  necessity 
for  organized  recruiting  activities,  and 
a  number  of  such  activities  are  now 
actually  being  carried  on;  but,  in  spite 
of  these  efforts,  the  demand  for  libra¬ 
rians  remains  great.  Partly  because  of 
the  establishment  of  many  new  libraries 
and  the  steady  growth  of  those  already 
in  existence,  and  partly  as  a  result  of 
the  losses  in  the  ranks  caused  by  retire¬ 
ments  and  by  Cupid’s  activities,  there 
are  today  an  estimated  15,000  library’ 
positions  vacant;  and  these  positions 
cannot  be  filled  because  there  are  no 
qualified  librarians  available  to  fill 
them.  Approximately  2,800  students 
were  enrolled  in  accredited  graduate 
librar\-  schools  in  1953-54;  of  these 
students,  fewer  than  1,600  completed 
their  degrees  —  hardly  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary'  replacements. 

Determining  the  causes  of  this  seri¬ 
ous  shortage  of  recruits  for  one  of  the 
major  professions  is  a  very  complex 
problem  with  many  facets  and  ramifica¬ 
tions,  and  no  single,  simple  solution. 


But,  regardless  of  the  number  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  other  reasons  for  the  lack 
of  recruits,  there  seems  to  be  one  under¬ 
lying,  fundamental  weakness  in  our 
over-all  effort  to  bring  desirable  young 
people  into  our  profession.  This  weak¬ 
ness  centers  primarily  in  the  undergrad¬ 
uate  training-programs  we  provide  for 
our  prospective  librarians. 

In  general,  the  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  offering  undergraduate  library’ 
science  have  well-organized  curricula, 
with  a  fairly  wide  range  of  courses  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  various  phases  of  library 
work,  and  the  techniques  involved  in 
each;  typical  eightecn-scmester-hour 
curricula  include  courses  in  the  field  of 
administration,  book  selection,  classifi¬ 
cation  and  cataloging,  mending,  circula¬ 
tion,  children’s  literature,  acquisition, 
teaching  the  use  of  the  library,  and 
actual  practice  work. 

However,  the  fault  does  not  lie  in 
the  curricula  themselves;  for  the  student 
does  learn  the  techniques  of  his  trade. 
The  weakness  is  to  be  found  rather  in 
our  concentration  on  subject  matter  and 
techniques  while  neglecting  to  con¬ 
sciously  develop  in  the  undergraduate 
a  strong  professional  philosophy  which 
entails  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
vital  role  to  be  played  by  librarians  in 
the  world  of  today  and  of  tomorrow, 
and  in  our  failure  to  arouse  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  glowing  enthusiasm  for  his  voca¬ 
tion.  Our  failure  here  frequently  re¬ 
sults  in  the  loss  to  the  profession  of  the 
prospect  himself;  even  if  the  student 
does  persevere  through  the  five  years  of 
his  training  period,  he  all  too  often 
emerges  somewhat  lukewarm,  lacking 
the  missionary  zeal  requisite  to  inspire 
others  to  enter  the  profession.  In  the 
last  analysis,  all  recruiting  is  actually 
done  on  an  individual  personal  basis; 
and  enthusiastic  undergraduate  students 
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are  the  very  best  of  all  recruiters  — 
among  their  fellow  students,  and  among 
the  high  school  and  elementary  school 
pupils  “back  home.” 

However,  without  regard  for  the  re¬ 
cruiting  implications,  the  typical  under¬ 
graduate  library  science  curriculum  con¬ 
centrates  all  professional  courses  in  the 
junior  and  senior  years  in  order  to 
enable  the  student  to  derive  the  maxi¬ 
mum  benefit  from  these  courses.  Al¬ 
though  highly  desirable  from  an  in¬ 
structional  viewpoint,  this  arrangement 
actually  requires  a  prospective  hbrarian 
to  spend  his  first  two  years  on  the  col¬ 
lege  campus  without  having  any  classes 
whatever  in  his  major.  As  a  result  of 
this  enforced  delay,  the  student’s  orig¬ 
inal  ardor  for  entering  the  professional 
field  of  librarianship  has  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  cool;  and,  during  the  time  that 
this  cooling  process  is  taking  place,  the 
student  is  attending  classes  in  various 
other  subject  areas,  and  is  becoming 
familiar  with  other  curricula  and  the 
“glamor”  thereof.  Under  this  combina¬ 
tion  of  circumstances,  it  is  almost  in- 
e\'itable  that  a  considerable  number  of 
the  undergraduate  prospects  are  lost  to 
the  profession  —  especially  the  better 
students,  who  are  the  ones  upon  whom 
the  strongest  pressures  are  exerted. 

The  library  science  club  seems  to 
have  been  developed  in  large  part,  as 
a  device  for  guarding  against  these 
losses;  a  recent  survey  shows  that  more 
than  half  of  the  colleges  that  have  li¬ 
brary  science  departments  also  have 
library  science  clubs.  A  club  gives  the 
incoming  freshman  an  opportunity  to 
associate  himself  at  once  with  other 
prospective  librarians  and  to  participate 
with  them  in  professional  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities.  The  club  gives  him 
a  sense  of  actually  belonging  to  a  pro¬ 
fessional  group. 


The  several  hundred  individual  li¬ 
brary  science  clubs  now  in  existence 
throughout  the  country  are  certainly 
playing  an  important  role  in  the  field 
of  recruiting;  but  the  effectiveness  of 
these  clubs  would  undoubtedly  be  im¬ 
measurably  increased  if  they  were 
linked  together  in  regional  or  national 
organizations  and  could  cooperate  with 
one  another  and  could  coordinate  their 
efforts.  A  club  which  is  a  chapter  of 
a  national  fraternity  has  far  more  pres¬ 
tige  on  a  campus  than  does  a  mere  local 
club,  and  exerts  much  more  influence 

—  a  fact  which  can  easily  be  corrobor¬ 
ated  by  surveying  any  college  campus. 
In  addition  to  giving  prestige  to  a  club, 
a  fraternity  affords  opportunities  for 
holding  conventions,  and  these  conven¬ 
tions  are  highly  stimulating  to  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
multitudinous  professional  fraternities 
working  actively  in  other  subject  fields 
(e.g.,  there  are  no  fewer  than  nine 
national  fraternities  for  students  major¬ 
ing  in  education,  seven  in  the  physical 
sciences,  eight  in  commerce),  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  we  librarians  have  not  long 
ago  provided  similar  organizations  for 
students  in  the  field  of  library  science 

—  especially  so,  in  view  of  the  large 
number  of  associations  which  we  have 
created  for  ourselves. 

But  now,  at  last,  a  library  science 
“fraternity  movement”  is  definitely  de¬ 
veloping.  Apparently,  the  movement 
had  its  earliest  beginnings  with  the 
founding  of  Pi  Lambda  Sigma  fraterni¬ 
ty,  at  Syracuse  University,  in  1903. 
Pi  Lambda  Sigma  is  still  in  existence, 
with  a  long  and  honorable  history  be¬ 
hind  it;  but  it  has  never  expanded  be¬ 
yond  the  confines  of  the  Syracuse  cam¬ 
pus. 

Nineteen  years  later,  in  1922,  a 
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somewhat  more  pretentious  effort  was 
made  with  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Library  Sororit>’,  Kappa  Phi 
Zeta,  on  the  campus  of  the  University' 
of  California,  Los  Angeles.  Addition¬ 
al  chapters  were  established  on  the 
main  campus  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California;  but  these  two  chapters  have 
since  been  dissolved,  and  only  the 
parent  chapter  remains. 

Jerome  Wilcox  related  that  he,  E.  W. 
McDiarmid,  Ralph  McComb,  and  se¬ 
veral  others,  while  attending  the  first 
Library  Institute  held  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  Library  School,  in  1936, 
discussed  the  whole  matter  at  great 
length,  and  drew  up  a  rather  detailed 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
library  science  fraternity;  but,  in  the 
end,  they  abandoned  their  proposed 
project. 

For  twenty-seven  years  after  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  Kappa  Phi  Zeta,  no  new  frater¬ 
nities  were  established,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  seemed  deiB;  but,  then,  w'ithin 
a  few  months  of  each  other,  tAvo  new 
fraternities  were  founded. 

Beta  Phi  Mu,  established  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  in  1949,  is  an  honor¬ 
ary  fraternity  for  graduate  students  and 
library  school  graduates.  Beta  Phi  Mu 
is  now  firmly  established,  having  some 
700  members;  but  it  has  not  yet  set  up 
any  additional  chapters. 

In  1950,  at  Northwestern  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Louisana,  there  was  founded  Al¬ 
pha  Beta  Alpha,  an  undergraduate  li¬ 
brary  science  fraternity.  ABA  now  has 
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eleven  chapters  —  Alpha,  at  North¬ 
western  State  College  of  Louisiana, 
Natchitoches,  1950;  Beta,  at  Mississip¬ 
pi  State  College  for  Women,  Columbus, 
1950;  Gamma,  at  Indiana  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Terre  Haute,  1952;  Delta, 
at  the  University  of  Albama,  Tuscaloo¬ 
sa,  1953;  Epsilon,  at  Murray  State 
College,  Murray,  Kentucky,  1953;  Zeta, 
at  Concord  College,  Athens,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  1953;  Eta,  at  Texas  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  Denton,  1953;  Theta, 
at  Arizona  State  College,  Tempe,  1953; 
Iota,  at  San  Jose  State  College,  San  Jose, 
California,  1953;  Kappa,  at  State 
Teachers  College,  Millersville,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  1954;  and  Lambda,  at  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge, 
1954.  The  present  membership  of  Al¬ 
pha  Beta  Alpha  now  numbers  more  than 
700. 

The  birth  and  growth  of  the  “frater¬ 
nity’  movement”  is  the  most  important 
development  in  library  recruiting  since 
the  turn  of  the  century.  A  fraternity 
bears  within  itself  the  spark  which  is 
capable  of  firing  the  imagination  of  to¬ 
day’s  young  people  —  an  imagination 
which  proper  encouragement  and  guid¬ 
ance  can  transform  into  a  sound  and 
virile  philosophy  of  libnarianship,  with 
an  enthusiasm  for  the  profession  and 
a  zeal  to  enroll  others  under  its  banner. 
The  fraternity  movement  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  significance  to  all  librarians,  and 
merits  their  full  support;  fraternities 
may  well  provide  the  solution  to  the 
problem  of  recruiting. 


The  Next  Generation 

By  LOUIS  SHORES 

Dean,  Library  School,  Florida  State  University 

WHATEVER  librarianship  has  cation/  while  psychologically  a  misnom- 
heen  in  the  past,  it  is  hecoming  er,  is  used  in  the  meaning  of  the  inte- 
strangely  different  in  the  pres-  gration  of  sense  experiences  on  the  ha- 
ent.  The  next  generation  of  librarians  sis  of  visual  materials.” 
is  already  beginning  to  experience  an  The  same  can  be  said  for  audio-visual 
education  in  library  school  so  divergent  education.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  integra- 
as  to  become  almost  unrecognizable  to  tion  of  sense  experiences  on  the  basis  of 
the  practicing  members  who  prepared  a  great  variety  of  materials  is  becoming 
for  their  profession  before  the  last  world  increasingly  the  essential  ingredient  of 
war.  If  the  lady,  old  or  young,  vigor-  all  modern  education.  Because  no  few- 
ously  stamping  the  book  behind  the  er  than  forty  categories  of  instructional 
desk,  ever  really  did  symbolize  the  materials  have  been  identified  in  the 
American  version  of  the  bibfiothecal  schools  of  America.  These  materials 
science,  she  is  certainly  fading  fast  from  range  all  the  way  from  textbook  to  16 
the  changing  occupational  concept  of  mm.  sound  film,  through  such  classes  of 
those  who  work  for  pay  in  libraries.  instructional  media  as  children’s  books. 
There  are  many  forces,  of  course,  reference  books,  magazines  and  news¬ 
shaping  this  new  look  in  librarianship.  papers,  flat  pictures,  maps  and  globes. 
Others  may  attach  more  importance  to  museum  objects,  filmstrips,  slides, 
other  influences.  So  there  may  be  no  phono-recordings,  television,  and  the 
doubt  about  the  choice  in  this  paper;  school  journey. 

five  movements  are  identified  as  the  rev-  All  of  these  media  are  the  means  by 

olutionary  ones  that  at  mid-century  are  which  great  and  good  ideas  are  corn- 

recasting  a  profession  with  a  new  vital-  municated  between  teachers  and  pupils, 
ity.  Described  by  single  terms,  these  They  are  also  the  agents  of  exchange 
five  developments  are,  not  necessarily  in  in  ideas  among  all  the  people  of  the 
order  of  importance.  1)  audio-visual  world.  Taken  together,  they  are  the 
media;  2)  microtexts;  3)  science  re-  record  of  civilization,  and  the  library 
searches;  4)  censorship;  5)  psycholog-  cannot  escape  the  responsibility'  of  its 
ical  warfare.  mission  to  preserve  and  disseminate  the 

total  record  of  mankind.  Looked  at 
The  Audio-Visual  Movement  there  is  substance  to  the  slo- 

The  difficulty  the  educational  world  gan  for  libraries  Edgar  Dale  has  pro- 
had  in  defining  the  forerunner  "visual  posed :  “Your  Library  Has  the  Best  Ideas 

education”  still  haunts  the  term  that  in  the  World.”  (Dale,  Edgar,  “The 

succeeded  it.  In  their  article  for  the  Challenge  of  Audio-Visual  Media,”  in 
Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research  Shores,  Louis,  Challenges  to  Librarian- 
Cp.  1323)  Edgar  Dale  and  Charles  F.  ship,  Tallahassee,  Florida  State  Univer- 
Hoban,  jr.  write  “The  term  Visual  edu-  sity,  p.  104). 
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“Not  By  Books  Alone”  is  the  title  of 
the  Rochester  Pubhc  Library  him,  and 
that  title  describes  all  librarianship  as 
it  is  increasingly  being  conceived.  The 
change  means  that  in  place  of  book 
courses  in  our  hbrar>'  education,  there 
must  come  now  materials  courses.  In- 
stead  of  the  conventional  introduction 
to  book  selection,  there  is  now  develop¬ 
ing  a  basic  Library'  Materials  study. 
This  is  not  the  old  book  selection  course 
with  an  afterthought  unit  on  “non-book” 
materials,  but  a  balanced  materials 
course  in  the  whole  range  of  media 
through  which  mankind  communicates. 
And  what  is  occuring  in  the  scope  and 
sequence  of  the  old  book  selection 
course  is  also  developing  in  the  rest  of 
the  professional  core.  Administration, 
cataloging  and  classification,  reference, 
bibliography,  and  all  of  the  other 
courses  are  taking  increasing  cognizance 
of  ideas  in  non-book  form. 

Microtexts 

Inevitably,  if  the  records  of  mankind 
increase  in  geometric  ratio  libraries 
must  grow  accordingly.  The  \ision  of 
a  Yale  University  Library-  in  the  year 
2038  with  approximately  200,000,000 
volumes  occupying  6,000  miles  of 
shelving  and  requiring  750,000  cata¬ 
log  drawers  that  must  occupy  no  less 
than  eight  acres  of  floor  space  is  enough 
to  cause  one  long  professional  night¬ 
mare.  The  partial  answer  of  librarian- 
ship  is  in  microtexts. 

Microtexts  are  photographed  reduc¬ 
tions  of  original  texts  to  fractions  of  the 
original  format  size.  The  oldest  and 
most  common  microtext  is  microfilm, 
which  comes  in  reel  form  and  which 
was  introduced  nearly  fifty  years  ago. 
Another  transparent  type  of  microtext 
is  the  so-called  microfiche,  used  exten¬ 
sively  in  European  continental  libraries. 


Two  opaque  microtexts  —  the  micro¬ 
card,  three  inches  by  five  inches,  and 
the  microprint,  six  inches  by  nine 
inches  —  are  growing  in  popularity. 
These  four  types  of  microtexts  are 
pointing  the  way  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  library  growth. 

But  the  microtexts  are  doing  some¬ 
thing  even  more  revolutionary.  Among 
research  libraries,  concerned  with  the 
preservation  of  all  the  records  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  professional  principle  general¬ 
ly  accepted  is  one  of  concentration. 
This  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
since  all  libraries  cannot  contain  every¬ 
thing,  it  is  necessary  for  a  few  large 
hbraries  to  divide  among  themselves  the 
responsibility  for  major  concentrations. 
This  principle  pervades  the  so-called 
Farmington  Plan,  for  example,  in  which 
certain  research  libraries  assume  the 
responsibility  for  concentrating  large 
collections  of  designated  foreign  mater¬ 
ials.  This  principle  is  behind  the  union 
catalog  idea,  the  cooperative  biblio¬ 
graphic  center,  and  indeed  a  whole 
series  of  steps  taken  professionally  to 
accomplish  what  is  called  bibliographic 
control. 

Now  the  appearance  of  the  microtext 
in  ever  increasing  volume,  and  the 
threat  of  a  third  world  war  so  destruc¬ 
tive  that  a  significant  portion  of  man¬ 
kind’s  records  might  be  permanently 
destroyed,  have  combined  to  force  the 
rethinking  of  the  concentration  concept. 
Indeed,  today  librarianship  is  face  to 
face  with  the  same  sort  of  revolution 
as  confronted  the  military  profession  in 
the  second  world  war. 

In  the  first  disastrous  Philippine 
campaign  of  1942,  General  Douglas 
MacArthur,  a  product  of  ground  force 
education,  insisted  upon  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  our  supply  of  flying  fortress 
bombers  as  security  against  possible 
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sabotage.  The  air  force  strongly  urged 
the  dispersal  of  these  bombers  as  a  de¬ 
fence  against  enemy  air  attack.  Mac- 
Arthur’s  concentration  principle  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  the  Japanese  air  force  came 
over  the  Island  and  destroyed  our  air 
power  in  one  attack. 

This  lesson  of  war  may  have  been 
learned  by  librarianship.  But  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  reorientation  is  still 
ahead.  By  means  of  microtexts,  it 
should  be  possible  to  disperse  the  more 
rare  and  expensive  records  of  mankind 
to  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  libra¬ 
ries.  Such  dispersal  might  change  con¬ 
siderably  the  concept  of  the  function  of 
research  libraries. 

Library'  education  cannot  escape  the 
responsibility  for  pointing  out  to  present 
and  future  classes  the  implication  of 
microtexts,  not  only  as  a  solution  to  the 
taxing  problem  of  library  growth,  but 
also  as  a  means  of  forestalling  any  fatal 
concentration  of  library  resources.  The 
library  schools,  indeed,  must  assume 
serious  responsibility  for  preparing  a 
generation  of  librarians  to  deal  with 
what  might  well  be  the  most  calamitous 
of  holocausts  for  the  records  of  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Science  Research 

In  1952  it  had  been  estimated  that 
not  fewer  than  “a  million  useful  scien¬ 
tific  articles  are  published  yearly  in 
some  50,000  scientific  journals  .  .  .” 
What  science  needed  was  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  these  researches  to  the  points 
of  related  investigation.  An  added 
urgency  to  this  requirement  was  given 
by  the  hovering  third  world  war  and 
the  consequent  armament  race  between 
east  and  west.  How  then  can  librarian- 
ship  unlock  for  science  the  door  to  this 
cascade  of  investigation? 

Both  bibliographically  and  technical¬ 


ly,  librarians  everywhere  are  grappling 
with  the  problems  of  bibliographic  or¬ 
ganization.  Union  catalogs,  coopera¬ 
tive  reference,  indexing,  and  abstract¬ 
ing  are  manifestations  of  the  vast  biblio¬ 
graphic  effort  that  emanates  from  con¬ 
ferences  and  institutes.  Microtexts  and 
other  reproducing  devices  all  the  way 
to  television  and  facsimile  for  speedy 
transmission  are  evidences  of  techno¬ 
logical  thinking. 

Library  education  can  do  no  less  than 
acquaint  the  next  generation  with  these 
efforts.  Even  as  recently  as  a  decade 
ago  union  catalogs,  cooperative  refer¬ 
ence,  abstracting,  and  microtexts  occu¬ 
pied  a  minor  position  in  the  library 
school  curriculum.  Television  and  fac¬ 
simile  are  barely  mentioned  now.  To 
the  library  school  student  of  today  these 
matters  must  be  presented,  not  alone 
for  their  present  worth,  but  as  a  stimu¬ 
lus  to  the  young  librarian  to  go  further. 

Particularly  as  librarianship  must 
serve  science  increasingly,  a  reorienta¬ 
tion  of  pre-professional  education  em¬ 
phasis  must  be  considered.  Predomin- 
atly,  the  librarians  of  previous  genera¬ 
tions  have  brought  humanities  and  so¬ 
cial  sciences  majors  to  their  library 
school  admissions.  The  first  president 
of  the  American  Library  Association  was 
a  historian.  Concentrations  in  English 
language  and  literature,  in  sociology,  in 
history,  and  indeed  in  every  field  out¬ 
side  of  the  natural  sciences,  has  charac¬ 
terized  the  education  of  the  librarian  in 
the  past.  The  demands  of  the  time, 
regardless  of  the  philosopher’s  concern 
about  the  overemphasis,  cry  for  the 
science-conscious  librarian.  Such  con¬ 
sciousness  involves  attention  to  the 
seven  desiderata  Charles  Harvey  Brown 
has  so  adequately  listed.  (Brown,  C. 
H.,  “Librarianship  and  the  Sciences," 
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in  Shores,  Louis,  Challenges  to  Librari- 
anship,  1953,  p.  89-90.) 

An  indication  of  library'  school  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  need  is  found  in  the  general 
education  emphasis  on  the  natural 
sciences,  now  part  of  the  pre-profession¬ 
al  requirement.  Encouragement  to 
library  school  applicants  to  submit 
science  specializations  is  another  evi¬ 
dence.  And  in  the  library  school  cur¬ 
riculum  the  presence  of  a  separate 
science  bibliography  course,  frequently 
followed  by  concentrated  seminars  in 
specific  phases  of  a  science,  promise 
that  the  next  generation  of  librarians 
will  be  more  like  the  profession  Dr. 
Brown  and  others  want  for  our  research 
libraries. 

Censorship 

Whether  w'e  like  it  or  not,  censorship 
has  affected  professional  practice  and 
principles  during  the  last  few  years  to 
a  greater  extent  than  ever  before.  We 
have  had  to  rethink  some  of  our  sacred 
selection  tenets.  The  Library  Bill  of 
Rights,  though  a  noble  document,  per¬ 
plexes  the  old  as  well  as  the  young  prac- 
tioner  w’hen  he  attempts  to  apply  its 
statements  to  the  local  conditions  of  his 
library.  “Freedom  to  read,”  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  seems  incontrovertible  in  the 
general  session  of  an  A.L.A  convention. 
But  in  the  intimacy  of  the  classroom,  or 
in  the  closed  board  room  of  a  trustee 
meeting  besieged  by  crusading  camera 
men  and  flaming  reporters,  the  black 
and  white  become  a  muddy  gray. 

The  case  for  the  other  side,  cham¬ 
pioned  by  Senator  McCarthy,  might 
appear  particularly  vulnerable  to  the 
majority  of  the  profession.  But  the 
position  of  some  thoughtful  library 
leaders,  that  censorship  to  a  degree  and 
of  a  kind  is  inherent  in  the  very  pro- 
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fessional  process  of  selection,  whether 
that  selection  is  based  on  financial  limi¬ 
tations  or  some  selecting  committee’s 
tenets  on  art,  is  less  easy  to  shrug  off. 
The  Associated  Press  feature  writer, 
Irene  Corbally  Kuhn,  in  her  article 
“Who  are  the  Censors?”  (American  Le¬ 
gion  Magazine,  57:14  ff,  July,  1954), 
unfavorable  as  it  is  to  the  liberal  side 
of  issues,  puts  her  finger  on  the  danger 
of  a  liberal  censorship. 

Whichever  of  the  two  major  censor¬ 
ship  problems  confronting  librarians 
today  —  communism  and  obscenity  — 
are  analyzed  in  the  current  literary  or 
other  art  outputs,  one  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  unconventional  is 
favored.  The  appeal  of  socio-economic- 
fiction  and  non-fiction  that  expose 
meticulously  squalor  and  mayhem  in 
various  segments  of  our  way  of  life  is 
undeniably  tidal.  Nor  can  the  best 
sellerdom  of  novels  done  in  the  “astrin¬ 
gent"  vocabularly  of  Partridge,  w'hether 
such  solecisms  arc  “necessary’  to  the 
development  of  characters”  or  not,  be 
written  off  as  the  choice  of  the  vulgar 
masses.  On  the  contrary,  the  writer 
of  elegant  phantasy  begins  with  a  handi¬ 
cap,  not  only  before  the  eyes  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  recently  emancipated  first  read¬ 
er,  but  when  passed  in  re^’iew  before 
the  seasoned  critics  who  man  our 
journals  of  sophistication.  How  long 
could  a  voice  cry  in  this  wilderness  that 
James  Jones’  opus  is  adolescent  medioc¬ 
rity  and  the  Oscar  awards  to  the  Holly¬ 
wood  \  ersion  further  proof  of  the  degen¬ 
eration  of  critic  America? 

Confronted  on  the  one  hand  by  a 
professional  document  that  advocates 
both  sides  of  a  debatable  issue  and  on 
the  other  hand  hy  a  professional  tradi¬ 
tion  of  liberalism,  the  librarian  of  this 
generation  is  hard  put  to  it  not  to  neg¬ 
lect  the  orthodox.  Perhaps  this  is  as  it 
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should  be.  The  librarian  must  ever  be 
mindful  of  his  dissemination  mission  as 
it  affects  new  ideas.  Preservation  of  the 
old,  the  other  half  of  the  librarian’s 
raison  d’etre,  has  always  come  more 
easily  to  the  profession.  Only  in  this 
preference  the  librarian  should  be  made 
aware  of  degrees  of  censorship  and  in¬ 
formed  that  censorship,  itself,  as  it  has 
come  to  be  underst«xxl  in  our  American 
society,  is  also  an  issue  with  at  least 
two  sides. 

This  professional  library  education  is 
doing,  I  am  convinced,  even  more  fully 
than  librarianship  itself.  Look  at  al¬ 
most  any  syllabi  or  reading  lists  of 
American  library’  schools,  and  you  will 
be  struck  with  the  conscientious  atten¬ 
tion  this  subject  now  gets.  And  if  you 
could  be  present  in  the  class  discus¬ 
sions,  the  lounge  gossip,  the  club  meet¬ 
ings  of  our  librarx'  school  students,  you 
would  be  impressed  by  the  seriousness 
of  the  young  generation’s  ponderings. 

Psychological  Warfare 

W’hich  leads  to  World  War  Ill.  Let 
us  hope  it  will  never  develop  into  the 
major  physical  combat  of  its  two  pre¬ 
decessors,  but  become  eventually,  of 
necessity  if  not  of  choice,  a  world  war 
of  ideas.  Such  a  struggle  is  now  going 
on  everyxvhere,  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  One  has  only  to  visit  our  U.S. 
State  Department  Information  Centers 
to  sense  the  elements  of  psychological 
warfare. 

Well,  if  libraries  have  the  world’s 
greatest  ideas,  and  ideas  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  ammunition  of  the  war,  librarians 
become  at  once  the  principal  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  world’s  psychological 
armies.  This  writer  has  many  times 
before  bailed  his  profession  as  an  occu¬ 
pation  of  destiny.  Nearly  three  decades 
of  participation  might  conceivably  con¬ 


tribute  to  bias  on  that  point,  but  not 
to  the  extent  of  expressing  impatience 
with  any  colleague  who  offered  as  refu¬ 
tation  the  fact  that  librarianship  had 
provided  no  complete  panacea  for  the 
world’s  ills.  There  is  no  thought  that 
librarians  alone  should  manage  the 
world’s  future,  despite  a  belief  that 
many  other  occupations  have  done  and 
could  do  worse;  but  there  is  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  next  generation’s 
sights  should  be  raised. 

The  profession  of  librarianship,  in  its 
modest  whisperings  and  tiptoe  promo¬ 
tions,  has  too  long  underrated  its  com- 
prative  contribution.  It  has  been  wont 
to  look  upon  the  callings  of  medicine, 
law,  engineering,  business,  and  indeed 
almost  anything,  it  seemed  at  times,  as 
more  challenging,  glamorous,  important, 
than  its  own,  meagre  little  tasks.  Let 
librarianship  never  forget  its  essential 
tolerance,  graciousness,  universality, 
love-for-fellow-man.  But  let  those  who 
practice  hold  their  heads  high  and  tell 
themselves  the  objective  truth.  Pre¬ 
paration  for  library  leadership  is  as 
difficult,  deep,  fundamental,  daring  as 
education  for  any  life  occupation.  In 
its  practice  is  a  process  so  vital  to  life 
that  within  it  may  be  found  the  solutipn 
to  the  riddle  of  the  universe  even  be¬ 
fore  it  is  discovered  in  the  physical  or 
biological  sciences,  or  even  in  philoso¬ 
phy,  art,  or  religion.  'The  limitations 
of  this  paper  prevent  the  exploration  of 
this  idea  further  than  to  reiterate  that 
the  world’s  greatest  ideas  are  in  libra¬ 
ries,  and  that  librarians  are  not  only  the 
ideas’  custodians,  but  also  their  disse¬ 
minators,  and  increasingly  their  discov¬ 
erers. 

All  this,  library  education  must  con- 
xey  to  the  newest  professional  noxitiate. 
A  feeling  of  importance,  so  vital  to 
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effort  and  happiness  iii  any  work,  is  no 
less  fundamental  in  the  education  of 
a  hhrarian.  The  growing  attention  to 
"esprit  de  corps”  within  the  profession 
is  noticeable  not  alone  in  the  “Princi¬ 
ples”  courses  offered  in  hbrary  schools, 
but  in  a  majority  of  units  that  comprise 
the  whole  professional  curriculum. 

Well,  there  they  are.  Five  move¬ 
ments  that  are  transforming  librarian- 
ship  and  library  education.  A  new 
generation,  facing  the  most  formidable 


future  yet,  inherits  many  handicaps  be¬ 
queathed  by  human  and  therefore  erring 
parents.  But  the  new  generation  has 
also  from  those  who  preceded  it  the 
embryo  of  a  new  idea  and  the  begin¬ 
nings,  crude  as  they  are,  of  new  equip¬ 
ment.  Call  it  faith  and  nothing  more, 
but  faith  born  out  of  two  decades  of 
preparing  young  jjeople  for  our  calling: 
I  believe  the  next  generation  will  ad¬ 
vance  the  Kingdom  through  our  profes¬ 
sion  as  never  before. 
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The  Untold  Story  of  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  By  Frazier  Hunt.  N.Y.  Devin- 
Adair  Co.  1954.  $5.00. 

The  shadow  of  Douglas  MacArthur 
looms  large  on  the  pages  of  the  history 
of  the  United  States  and,  more  especially. 
In  the  historj’  of  the  United  States  in  its 
relationships  with  the  Far  East.  From 
the  shocking  day  of  Pearl  Harbor  to  the 
present,  the  American  public  has  discussed 
General  MacArthur  and  has  follov^ed  the 
career  of  this  colorful  figure.  Frazier 
Hunt  began  his  friendship  with  MacArthur 
on  the  battlefields  of  France  during  World 
War  I.  Both  Hunt  and  MacArthur  re¬ 
cognized  the  importance  of  the  Far  East 
in  American  history  and  both  foresaw 
America’s  destinj’  in  the  Pacific.  This  is 
a  volume  that  many  Americans  will  want 
to  read  and  for  which  they  have  been 
waiting. — William  P.  Seaks. 

Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Prairie  Years 
and  the  War  Years.  By  Carl  Sandburg. 
N.  Y.  Harcourt,  Brace.  1954.  $7.50. 

From  his  definitive  six-volume  study  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  tunes,  Carl  Sand¬ 
burg  has  prepared  this  one-volume  biogra¬ 
phy.  At  this  time  there  is  no  need  to 
extol  Sandburg’s  monumental  work:  it  is 
a  recognized  classic  in  American  biogra¬ 
phy.  This  one-volume  study  will  fill  a 
place  in  many  a  school  library  and  in  the 
personal  libraries  of  countless  teachers. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  more  than  forty  years 
of  labor  on  the  part  of  Carl  Sandburg. — 
William  P.  Seabs. 


How  to  Get  Along  with  Children.  By 
Frank  Howard  Richardson,  M.  D.  Atlan¬ 
ta,  Georgia.  Tupper  and  Love.  1954.  $2.95. 

Dr.  Frank  Howard  Richardson  is  well 
known  as  an  authority  in  child  guidance. 
The  present  volume  is  offered  as  a  guide 
to  parents,  teachers,  ministers,  and  coun¬ 
selors.  Problems  of  children  from  the 
days  of  infancy  through  the  period  of 
adolescence  are  covered — a  wide  range,  in¬ 
deed,  and  such  a  range  that  very  brief 
treatment  is  given  to  the  numerous  prob¬ 
lems  identified  and  discussed.  The  doctor 
writes  in  an  intimate  style  and  his  ap¬ 
proach  stresses  clarity  and  simplicity. — 
William  P.  Seaks. 

These  Were  the  Woman:  U.S.A.  I’TfG- 
1860.  By  Mary  Armsbee  Whitton.  N.Y. 
Hastings  House.  1954.  $3.75. 

Thumb-nail  sketches  of  women  who  had 
an  impact  on  American  culture  from  the 
Revolutionary  War  to  the  Civil  War  com¬ 
prise  these  pages.  Mrs.  Whitton  has  long 
made  the  history  of  American  women  her 
special  field  and  she  writes  with  authority 
and  enthusiasm.  Here  are  vignettes  of 
women  of  all  stations  and  conditions — 
social  leaders,  frontier  heroines,  teachers, 
artists,  writers,  tavern  keepers,  and  the 
propagandists  of  causes. — William  P. 
Seaks. 


A  Brief  History  of  Education 

for  Librarianship 

By  JEAN  WIESNER 
Cataloging  Department 
Tennessee  State  Library  and  Archives 


Nashville, 

\  N  outline  of  the  changes  in  the 
philosophy  of  education  for  li¬ 
brarianship  can  be  obtained  from 
the  official  statements  of  various  groups 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  from  the 
periodic  surveys  of  the  field  which  have 
been  made.  Considering  the  compara¬ 
tive  youth  of  the  library  education  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  part  of  formal  education, 
there  is  a  bewildering  array  of  materials 
upon  which  to  draw. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by 
Melvil  Dewey,  the  American  library 
pioneer,  to  interest  the  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  library  school  in  1877,  the  report 
was  made  that  such  an  institution  could 
not  exist  without  the  backing  of  a  state 
or  of  a  university’.  In  1887  such  a 
school  was  established  at  Columbia  Uni- 
virsity,  under  the  leadership  of  Dewey, 
who  was  the  librarian  there.  Condi¬ 
tions  which  w’ere  attached  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  school  were: 

1.  The  conduct  of  the  scool  should 
involv  no  expense  to  the  corporation. 

2.  That  instruction  in  the  scool 
should  be  given  by  members  of  the  li¬ 
brary  staf  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
duties. 

3.  That  the  scool  should  be  conduct¬ 
ed  in  the  library-  bilding  with  such  ac¬ 
commodations  as  could  be  found  there. ^ 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  understand 


Tennessee 

Dewey’s  choice  of  a  name  for  the  school 
—  School  of  Library  Economy.  In 
spite  of  the  lack  of  encouragement 
which  was  offered,  and  after  a  tivo  year 
struggle  over  the  plan  to  admit  women 
to  the  school,  the  school  was  opened, 
with  women  in  attendance.  The  occa¬ 
sion  can  best  be  pictured  in  Dewey’s 
own  words,  and  his  own  spelling. 

There  wer- strong  reasons  for  remem¬ 
bering  Jan.  5,  1887,  for  it  markt  one 
of  the  sharpest  battls  of  my  life,  for 
what  I  knew  to  be  ryt.  Perhaps  on 
this  30th  anniversary,  now  that  the 
other  actors  in  that  little  drama  hav 
gone  into  the  silens,  I  may  tel  yu  in 
confidens  that  24  hours  before  I  was 
to  meet  the  1st  clas  I  was  formally 
notifyd  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  buildings,  and  representing  the 
trustees,  that  I  wud  not  be  allowed  any 
room  in  Columbia  for  my  new  school 
because  the  1st  clas,  like  all  that  have 
succeeded  it,  proved  as  I  always  expect¬ 
ed,  to  hav  more  women  than  men.  The 
crisis  sent  Pres  Barnard  home  ill,  for 
he  saw  no  escape  from  what  seemd  a 
final  reking  of  my  plans.  It  took  the 
faith,  not  of  a  mustard  seed,  but  of 
a  whole  mustard  plaster,  but  I  never 
for  a  minute  faltered  in  my  faith  that 
the  Library-  School  wud  be  born  and 
liv  and  gro.  They  assured  me  that  I 
cud  not  and  shud  not.  Dr.  Barnard 
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tried  all  the  afternoon,  with  all  his 
powers  as  president,  and  finally  gave  it 
up  as  impossibl,  and  ill  with  mortifica¬ 
tion  sent  for  his  fisician. 

I  sent  for  the  janitors,  and  told  them 
as  Ixlid  the  1st  clas,  when  they  arrived, 
that  there  were  20  when  I  only  hoped 
for  10  &  that  cud  find  no  room  larj 
enuf  and  so  must  utilize  the  store  room 
over  the  chapel,  thus  inspiring  them 
with  a  littl  enthusiasm  for  meeting 
emerjencies.  They  moved  out  the  pack¬ 
ing  boxes,  cleaned  and  scraped,  ran  in 
emergency  wires,  got  some  broken  down 
tables  and  nailed  on  missing  legs,  picked 
up  odd  chairs,  where  we  cud  get  them 
without  encountering  the  police,  sent 
a  truck  for  some  more  to  my  hous  in 
N  Y  and  with  smiling  face,  without 
giving  a  hint  of  the  volcano  on  which 
we  all  stood,  I  welcomed  the  1st  clas 
and  launcht  th  1st  library  school. - 

The  value  of  training  beyond  the 
apprenticeship  type,  which  had  been 
the  former  pattern,  was  realized  by  suf¬ 
ficient  numbers  of  students  to  establish 
a  nucleus  of  trained  librarians.  When 
Dewey  was  appointed  as  State  Librarian 
of  New  York  in  April,  1889,  the  school 
moved  to  Albany  with  him,  but  the  ad¬ 
ministration  did  not  see  fit  to  give  it 
financial  backing.  In  an  attempt  to  ob¬ 
tain  funds  for  the  project,  Dewev  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Andrew  Carnegie,  with  the 
statement  that  he  saw  “no  difficultv  in 
getting  persons  naturally  adapted  for 
the  work,”  but  no  help  was  forthcom¬ 
ing  from  this  usually  generous  source. 
In  later  years,  however,  Carnegie  saw 
fit  to  aid  W'estern  Reserve  University, 
Emory  University,  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  which  offered  library  training. 

The  location  of  the  school  in  the 
capitol  in  Albany  was  considered  as  un¬ 
fortunate  bv  Dewe\  ,  as  it  added  to  the 
fold  of  those  who  opposed  library  edu- 
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cation  another  group:  those  who  want¬ 
ed  the  space  in  the  capitol  for  other 
purposes.  In  an  article  in  1905, 
Dewey  said,  “I  feel  more  and  more 
strongh  that  a  graduate  school  should 
be  in  a  university  atmosphere,  that  its 
students  should  be  mingling  with  other 
university  graduates  and  should  have 
all  the  facilities  of  a  great  universitv’, 
just  as  the  professional  and  technical 
schools  are  usually  best  carried  on  as 
departments  of  a  university  and  not  as 
independent  institutions.”*  In  spite  of 
this  feeling,  the  school  remained  part 
of  library  work  at  Albany  until  1926, 
when  the  New  York  State  Library 
School  of  Albany  and  the  Library  School 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library  merged 
in  the  Columbia  School  of  Library  Ser¬ 
vice. 

W’hile  the  Dewey-originated  sch(X)l 
w'as  going  through  these  stages,  other 
schools  were  being  established  to  help 
fill  the  need  and  were  beginning  to  be 
recognized  for  the  training  of  librarians. 
At  this  time,  methods  for  handling  the 
detailed  records  of  libraries  were  being 
worked  out  and  the  techniques  of  li- 
brarianship  were  emphasized  in  the 
schools.  Three  schools  were  established 
betw’een  1887  and  1900.  In  1915, 
when  the  American  Association  of  Li¬ 
brary  Schools  was  established,  there 
were  ten  member  schools,  to  which 
three  more  were  added  by  1921.  Only 
five  of  the  thirteen  sch(x)ls  functioned 
under  the  auspices  of  a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  requirements  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Association  were  numerous. 
Among  them  were:  At  least  four  years 
of  high  school  or  the  equivalent  must 
be  required  for  admission;  there  must 
be  at  least  thirty-four  weeks  of  techni¬ 
cal  instruction;  there  should  be  no  few¬ 
er  than  two  full-time  instructors,  and 
not  fewer  than  t^^•o  instructors  who 
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were  themselves  graduates  of  library 
schools  having  such  standards. 

In  a  report  by  C.  C.  Williamson,  in 
1923,  the  following  recommendations 
were  advanced:  First,  that  library' 
schools  should  be  connected  with  uni¬ 
versities,  which  was  not,  of  course,  a 
new  idea,  and  second,  that  advanced 
studies  in  library  science  should  be  en¬ 
couraged.  In  a  plea  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  standards,  he  stated  several 
facts  which  show  well  the  status  of  the 
library  schools  at  that  time.  Of  the 
graduates  of  library  schools  who  were 
also  holders  of  college  degrees,  over  fifty 
per  cent  had  obtained  the  two  degrees 
within  the  same  four-year  period.  Seven 
of  the  fifteen  library  schools  were  then 
(1923)  connected  with  degree  confer¬ 
ring  institutions  or  had  the  power  to 
confer  degrees.  He  urged  a  separation 
of  the  clerical  and  the  professional 
functions  and  the  recognition  of  libra- 
rianship  as  a  profession  which  requires 
a  broad  general  education,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  a  full  four-year  college  program 
and  one  year  of  graduate  work  at  a 
properly  organized  library  school. 

It  was  perhaps  the  logical  time  in 
the  growth  of  a  new  field  of  education 
for  an  interest  to  be  taken  in  its  stand¬ 
ards,  for  summaries  to  be  made  of  pro¬ 
gress,  and  for  its  future  to  be  explored. 
In  1924  the  American  Library'  Associa¬ 
tion  established  the  Board  of  Education 
for  Librarianship,  stating  the  following 
as  its  purposes: 

a.  Study  library  service  and  its 
changing  needs  and  promote  the  further 
development  of  education  for  librarian- 
ship. 

b.  Investigate  the  extent  to  which 
existing  agencies  meet  the  needs  of  the 
profession. 

c.  Formulate  for  the  approval  of  the 
Council  minimum  standards  for  library 


schools,  for  summer  library  courses,  for 
courses  for  school  library  work  in  nor¬ 
mal  schools  and  teachers  colleges,  for 
training  and  apprentice  courses,  for  cor¬ 
respondence  and  extension  courses  and 
for  such  other  educational  agencies  as 
may  arise. 

d.  Classify  these  agencies  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  standards  thus  adopted. 

e.  Publish  annually  a  list  of  the  ac¬ 
credited  agencies. 

f.  Plan  for  the  correlation  of  the 
work  offered  by  the  agencies,  so  that 
a  unified  system  of  education  for  libra¬ 
rianship  may  be  developed. 

g.  Establish  throughout  the  different 
agencies  a  uniform  system  of  credits 
consistent  with  collegiate  practice. 

h.  Assign  to  the  technical  terms  used 
in  library  education  meaning  which  will 
promote  accurate  and  uniform  applica¬ 
tion. 

i.  Establish  close  relations  with  other 
bodies  having  similar  purposes. 

j.  Serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  in 
regard  to  grants  of  funds  for  library 
education. 

k.  Serve  in  any  other  matters  which 
would  logically  fall  within  the  functions 
of  the  board. 

l.  Collect  and  disseminate  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  grants  available  for  li¬ 
brarians  and  encourage  schools  and  or¬ 
ganizations  to  create  funds  from  which 
such  grants  may  be  made.® 

With  the  establishment  of  the  ALA 
Board  and  the  AALS,  a  process  of  ac¬ 
creditation  and  re-evaluation  of  aims 
was  the  activity  in  the  next  period  of 
development.  In  1928,  the  University’ 
of  Chicago  established  its  Graduate 
Library  School,  with  an  aim  to  produc¬ 
ing  educated,  rather  than  trained,  li¬ 
brarians,  and  experimented  with 
methods  for  emphasizing  courses  be- 
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yond  those  on  techniques  and  encou¬ 
raging  advanced  graduate  study. 

In  a  1946  report  on  Progress  and 
Problems  in  Education  for  Librarian- 
ship,  Joseph  L.  W'heeler  gives  us  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  next  chapter  in  the  histoiy 
of  library  education.  The  growth  in 
number  of  schools  is  briefly  stated  as 
follows: 

1887-1910,  ten  of  the  present 
schools  were  established. 

1911-1925,  two  more  were  added. 

1926-1931,  eighteen  which  have 
survived  were  accredited. 

1933-1946,  four  more  were  organ¬ 
ized. 

Since  1939,  all  of  the  schools  have 
been  connected  with  degree  conferring 
institutions.  Three  are  at  teachers’  col¬ 
leges,  two  are  at  technological  institu¬ 
tions,  and  the  rest  are  at  colleges  and 
universities.® 

In  the  last  30  years,  there  have  been 
several  developments  in  the  use  of  h- 
braries  which  have  influenced  the  think¬ 
ing  of  those  who  are  responsible  for 
planning  the  programs  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  for  education  of  librarians:  mate¬ 
rials  other  than  books  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  libraries;  subject  specializa¬ 
tion  in  other  fields  of  interest  is  reflected 
in  the  use  of  the  hbrary;  there  ft  a  new 
interest  in  scholarly  research,  which 
proves  a  challenge  to  the  most  effective 
use  of  materials;  and  programs  of  adult 
education  have  been  encouraged.  All 
of  these  changes  must  be  met  by  the  li¬ 
brarian,  and  education  must  be  aimed 
toward  them. 

The  conferring  of  a  bachelor’s  degree 
for  a  year  of  graduate  work  has  been 
abolished,  and  the  master’s  and  more 
advanced  degrees  are  granted,  with  four 
schools  offering  doctorates  in  the  field. 
This  change  has  resulted  in  a  strength¬ 
ening  of  pre-librar>'  school  education  in 


order  to  provide  a  stronger  background 
for  the  hbrarian  in  subject  fields;  the 
day  of  the  trained  “technician”  in  the 
library  is  waning.  Many  clerical-type 
tasks  can  be  learned  on  the  job  by  in¬ 
telligent  clerical  or  sub-professional 
workers.  Recognizing  this,  library 
schools  are  attempting  to  develop  a  core 
curriculum  of  standard  skills  and  spe¬ 
cial  techniques,  and  offering  a  choice 
of  elective  courses  which  give  the  pro¬ 
fessional  librarian  an  opportunity  to  fit 
himself  for  a  particular  type  of  work. 
Courses  aimed  toward  school  librarian- 
ship  are  being  offered  and  recognized  by 
many  states  in  their  teachers’  colleges, 
in  an  effort  to  fill  the  need  for  school 
librarians,  and  other  special  types  of  li¬ 
brarians  are  sometimes  recruited  from 
among  those  who  have  been  trained  in 
a  subject  field,  such  as  law,  medicine, 
technology. 

Robert  R.  Douglas,  in  December, 

1953,  listed  the  four  types  of  education 
for  special  library  work  under  two 
classes:  Programs,  which  include  cours¬ 
es  aimed  toward  special  libraries  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  those  which  give  two  or  more 
courses  aimed  toward  a  specific  type  of 
special  libraiy’;  elective  courses,  with 
special  libraries  in  general  as  tbe  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  separate  courses  on  tbe 
various  types  of  special  libraries.  In  an 
attempt  to  meet  the  need  for  librarians 
in  special  fields,  an  apprenticeship-in- 
tem  type  of  training  is  often  practiced.^ 

Harold  Lancour,  in  the  March, 

1954,  ALA  Bulletin,  reported  that  in  a 
questionaire  sent  to  the  thirft’-eight  ac¬ 
credited  library  schools  he  found  the 
following  coverage  of  special  librarian- 
ship:  Eighteen  give  courses  in  special 
libraries,  and  seven  give  comparative 
courses  on  the  various  common  prob¬ 
lems  in  special  librarianship.® 
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At  the  present  time,  it  seems  from  a 
glance  at  the  pattern  of  development  of 
the  hbrary  education  program  that  the 
Topsy-like  period  during  which  the  li¬ 
brarian  “just  growed”  is  long  past.  The 
profession  under  the  leadership  of  the 
AALS  and  the  ALA  board  is  continuing 
its  attempts  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
present  and  to  adapt  to  the  increasingly 


complicated  and  diversified  fields  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge  and  activity.  The  trend 
is  to  place  less  emphasis  on  routines  and 
more  on  the  philosophy  of  hbrarian- 
ship,  and  to  place  the  training  for  the 
professional  hbrarian  on  a  basis  which 
will  enable  the  library  to  perform  its 
functions  and  accept  its  responsibility 
as  an  active,  vital  part  of  society. 
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Trends  in  the  Education 

0/ School  Librarians 

By  JOHN  EMMETT  BURKE 
Director  of  Library  Service, 

East  Texas  State  Teachers  College 
Commerce,  Texas 


The  provision  of  school  libran 

service  on  the  elementary,  junior 
high  school  and  senior  high 
school  levels  rates  today  as  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  and  most  im¬ 
portant  aspects  of  librarianship.  This 
is  evidenced  in  the  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  organisation  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  School  Librarians  and  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  this  group  expressed  in 
the  goal  of  5,000  members  bynhe  end 
of  1953.  In  addition  to  expanding 
numbers,  the  work  of  the  school  librar¬ 
ian  has  been  recognized  by  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
operation  of  the  successful  educational 
program.  One  of  the  most  heartening 
signs  in  this  regard  was  the  inclusion 
of  the  program  titled  “Superintendents 
Look  at  School  Library  Service”  in  the 
1954  meeting  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  School  Administrators.  So 
significant  has  the  movement  for  the 
provision  of  adequate  school  library’  ser- 
\ice  grown  in  numbers  and  in  recogni¬ 
tion  that  a  re-examination  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  that  educate  or  train  school  li¬ 
brarians  is  in  order. 

Beginnings  of  School  Libraries 

Libraries  have  been  associated  with 
schools  in  one  way  or  another  since  the 
first  schools  were  established  in  the  col¬ 
onies.  As  early  as  1876  there  were 
nineteen  states  that  had  some  t\'pe  of 


laws  promoting  school  libraries.  The 
turn  of  the  twentieth  century  brought 
emphasis  on  personnel  in  the  school  li¬ 
brary.  The  first  trained  librarian  was 
Mary  Kingsbury,  who  accepted  the  po¬ 
sition  of  high  school  librarian  at  Eras¬ 
mus  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Soon  there  were  others.  So  far  as  the 
training  of  the  school  librarian  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  perspective  seems  to  have 
been  vague  and  narrow.  The  means  of 
arriving  at  clear-cut  goals  had  not  yet 
been  utilized;  not  even  the  goals  of 
school  librarianship  themselves  had 
been  defined.  . 

In  the  light  of  present  day  trends, 
some  weaknesses  in  the  initial  efforts 
in  the  training  of  school  librarians  can 
be  pinpointed.  One  such  deficiency, 
it  was  claimed,  was  the  theoretical  na¬ 
ture  of  the  study  programs  which  train¬ 
ed  school  hbrarians — programs  which 
were  not  sufficiently  related  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  skills  of  library  operation.  The 
recently  trained  librarian  came  to  her 
first  school  hbrary  position  with  her 
training  centered  around  such  vague 
concepts  as  the  social  role  of  the  library- 
or  the  library  as  an  agency  of  comniuni- 
cation.  Joseph  Wheeler,  in  his  mono¬ 
graph,  lumps  such  ideas  under  the  head¬ 
ing  confusion.  Otthers  contended,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  early  training 
of  the  school  librarian  was  inadequate 
along  the  theoretical  lines.  They  claim- 
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ed  that  too  much  time  and  effort  were  ment”  is  the  philosophy  that  appears  to 
used  for  technical  details  and  for  the  have  guided  regional  accrediting  agen- 
presentation  of  skills  that  could  be  bet-  cies  in  their  1933  movement  to  develop 
ter  learned  on  the  job.  More  time,  Dr.  qualitative  evaluation  forms.  As  far  as 
I^n  Carnovsky  points  out,  should  have  the  training  of  school  librarians  went, 
been  devoted  to  the  purely  professional  these  were  some  of  the  factors  empha- 
aspects  of  librarianship,  and  to  the  sized:  recency  of  training,  content  of 
larger  pattern  of  the  over-all  program  of  the  training  program,  and  effectiveness 
which  the  school  library  is  a  part.  of  the  training  as  reflected  in  on-the- 

job  performance.  Henceforth  scarcely 
cvelopment  of  Library  Standards  ^  without  studies  conducted 

In  1915  the  National  Education  As-  on  the  all-important  question  on  the 
sociation  and  the  American  Library'  As-  nature  or  adequacy  of  the  education  of 
sociation  joined  to  conduct  a  three  year  school  librarians.  A  study  of  charts 
survey  of  school  libraries.  C.  C.  Cer-  compiled  by  the  regional  accrediting 
tain  headed  the  committee  which  in  agencies  shows  a  gradual  increase  of  the 
1918  issued  a  report  which  for  twenty’  number  of  trained  librarians  as  time 
years  was  the  basis  of  school  library-  marched  on. 
standards  and  which  even  today  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  norm  for  the  quantita-  Shift  in  Emphasis  Noted 

live  measurement  of  the  school  library'.  It  was  during  World  War  II  that  the 
There  was  no  longer  heard  the  rumbi-  real  beginnings  of  the  present-day 
ing  that  school  librarians  needed  no  trends  began  to  take  on  definite  propor- 
specific  library  training  for  their  job.  tions.  Closer  integration  between  teach- 
People  as  a  whole  were  educated  to  the  er  and  librarian  training  was  prescribed, 
idea  that  as  in  all  other  professions  the  complete  understanding  of  the  place 
school  librarian  must  be  trained  in  the  and  role  of  public  education  in  Ameri- 
arts  and  techniques  of  the  field  of  li-  can  life  was  declared  a  must,  and  a 
brarianship.  •  course  of  study  was  recommended  that 

Louis  Round  Wilson  in  1926  ap-  should  include  such  subject  matter  or 
peared  before  the  American  Library  As-  skills  as  classification  and  cataloging, 
sociation  to  place  stress  on  the  impor-  book  selection,  organization  and  admin- 
tance  of  proper  training  for  all  phases  istration,  reference,  and  library  back- 
of  librarianship.  Specifically,  Dr.  Wil-  grounds.  Education  of  the  school  li- 
son  was  pleading  for  the  bachelor’s  brarian  in  terms  of  semester  hours  was 
degree  as  a  background  for  library'  still  defined  in  actual  numbers,  but  the 
science  training.  He  also  stated  that  time  had  come  when  other  considera- 
the  whole  character  of  the  library'  tions  entered  into  the  picture  of  the 
science  degree  must  be  altered  to  keep  training  necessary  for  effective  school 
abreast  of  trends.  He  proposed  the  library  service. 

award  of  the  Master  of  Science  degree  It  is  obvious  that  library  schools  were 
instead  of  the  special  B.S.  A  glance  created  in  the  first  place  because  there 
at  the  standards  existing  in  1930  reveals  was  a  demand  for  individuals  who  could 
a  minimum  of  six  hours  of  training  for  manage  libraries,  acquire  books,  organ- 
librarians  in  even  the  smallest  schools.  ize  them  for  availability,  and  show  read- 

"There  is  alwavs  room  for  improve-  ers  how  to  use  them.  In  a  basic  sense 
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this  is  still  the  purpose  of  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  school  librarians.  Because 
that  is  true,  complacency  in  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  such  programs  must  not  be¬ 
come  the  order  of  the  day.  School 
libraiy  service  offers  changing  problems 
and  fresh  opportunities  in  the  complex 
living  of  today,  and  the  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  school  librarians  must  be  ad¬ 
justed  constantly  to  cope  with  these 
changes.  Certain  changes  or  considera¬ 
tions  in  the  training  program  of  school 
librarians  already  have  occurred,  and 
others  are  in  the  making. 

The  Core  Currictduni 

One  of  the  most  widely  discussed  topics 
in  this  connection  is  the  core  curricu¬ 
lum.  For  years  educators  and  adminis¬ 
trators  have  been  interested  in  working 
out  a  training  program  for  school  libra¬ 
rians  which  would  contain  certain  basic 
skills  and  a  philosophy  of  librarianship 
that  would  prepare  the  future  school 
librarian  for  various  types  of  work  in 
her  chosen  field.  Some  specialists  in 
particular  branches  of  librarianship 
have  taken  issue  with  the  advocates  of 
such  a  program.  Thev  fail  to  agree  on 
the  basic  core  curriculum  which  would 
prepare  for  librarianship. 

A  study  of  the  reports  of  authorities 
on  this  topic  and  a  reading  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  reached  by  participants  in  a 
workshop  conducted,  August  10-15, 
1953,  in  the  Graduate  Library  School 
of  the  LniversiK  of  Chicago,  point  out 
three  conclusions  concerning  training 
for  librarianship. 

A  good  general  education  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  library  education; 

A  core  curriculum  is  an  integral  part 
of  education  for  librarianship;  and 

A  program  of  library-  education  be¬ 
yond  that  of  a  core  curriculum  is  neces¬ 
sary’. 


The  core  curriculum,  to  explain 
further,  is  defined  as  that  program  of 
instruction  yvhich  results  in  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  basic  understandings  and  skills 
which  are  the  common  denominators  of 
library  service.  At  the  Southeastern 
Conference  on  Library  Education  held 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia  in  1949,  specific- 
areas  in  considering  the  core  were  de¬ 
fined  to  be  the  foundations  of  librarian- 
ship.  These  were  the  over-all  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  libraries  and  librarian- 
sbip  rest;  the  nature  of  library  materi¬ 
als;  and  the  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  these  library  materials.  It  is 
accepted  that  a  core  of  knoyvledge  for 
librarianship  does  exist,  and  that  it 
should  be  required  training  for  any 
person  yvorking  for  a  degree  in  library- 
science. 

To  effect  the  achievement  of  such 
a  goal,  colleges  and  universities  must 
offer  a  core  program  that  includes  the 
study  of  the  backgrounds  of  libraries 
and  of  society’  and  the  relationship  of 
each  to  the  other;  the  meaning  and 
characteristics  of  the  library  profession; 
broad  knoyvledge  and  appreciation  of 
books;  all  branches  of  library’  sery’ice 
and  their  relation  to  the  users;  the 
organization  and  management  of  the 
library’;  the  understanding  of  communi¬ 
cations  from  the  past  to  the  present; 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  functions, 
methods,  and  use  of  research.  This 
study  is  designed  to  represent  one-fifth 
of  a  minimum  five-year  program  at  the 
college  level  and  beyond.  The  other 
four-fifths  is  to  be  used  for  a  general 
education  that  calls  for  subject  concen¬ 
tration,  but  not  narroyv  specialization. 

Concern  of  School  Administrators 

At  the  1954  conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admin¬ 
istrators,  a  meeting  on  school  library 
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service  proved  to  be  a  welcome  innova¬ 
tion.  Superintendents  indicated  that 
there  was  a  need  for  school  librarians 
to  fit  the  trends  in  education  today.  To 
answer  this  need,  one  administrator  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  superintendent  in  need 
of  a  librarian,  encourage  one  of  his  most 
efficient  teachers  to  enroll  for  library 
science  training.  This,  incidentally, 
may  be  pointed  out  as  a  trend  in  school 
library  work  today.  The  question  of 
what  the  training  of  a  school  librarian 
should  be  received  attention  at  the 
meeting.  One  conclusion  accepted  was 
that  the  school  librarian’s  training 
should  be  of  a  nature  that  will  prepare 
her  for  her  unique  role. 

At  the  University  of  Chicago  1953 
library  science  workshop  a  minority 
opinion  was  presented  in  which  it  was 
argued  by  some  that  librarians  should 
oppose  any  undergraduate  hours  in 
library  education.  Their  reasons  were 
that  ( 1 )  basic  four-year  general  educa¬ 
tion  is  watered  down  if  some  of  the 
time  is  given  to  library  subjects;  (2) 
the  training  represents  inadequate  pre¬ 
paration  hut  is  allowed  to  pass  as  termi¬ 
nal  in  many  situations;  and  (3)  gradu¬ 
ates  of  such  programs  are  often  placed 
in  hbrary  positions  of  a  professional 
nature.  Dr.  Jesse  Shera  in  his  review 
of  The  Core  of  Education  for  Librarian- 
ship  added  to  this  list  by  stating  that 
it  would  tend  to  obliterate  the  indistinct 
fines  of  demarcation  between  profes¬ 
sional  and  non-professional  workers; 
that  it  would  complicate  still  further 
the  confused  pattern  of  degree  struc¬ 
ture;  that  it  would  raise  a  variety  of 
problems  concerning  certification;  that 
it  would  support  a  trend  that  the  library 
schools  have  been  struggling  to  oppose; 
that  it  is  tacit  admission  that  the  core 
curriculum  is  not  really  professional 
after  all;  and  that  it  would  threaten  to 


set  library'  education  back  almost  to  the 
days  before  the  Williamson  report. 

Undergraduate  Training  Opposed 

Some  members  of  this  workshop  were 
adamant  in  their  demands  that  no 
library  science  courses  should  be  offered 
until  graduate  level  was  reached.  The 
majority  were  steadfast  in  their  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  (and 
problably  would  never  come)  for  such 
a  step  as  that.  It  is  doubtful  that  most 
Southern  library  schools,  at  least,  could 
easily  offer  a  sufficient  number  of  pure¬ 
ly  graduate  courses  in  library  service  for 
a  Master  of  Science  Degree  over  and 
above  the  proposed  basic  hours  in  that 
field.  Therefore,  qualified  juniors  and 
seniors  continue  to  be  admitted  to 
library  science  courses. 

The  argument  that  was  most  force¬ 
fully  presented  at  the  workshop  con¬ 
cerning  this  question  was  that  of  those 
interested  in  preparing  students  for 
library  work. 

This  is  the  practical  argument  based 
on  a  realistic  appraisal  of  supply  and 
demand:  school  librarians  must  have 
some  training,  but  the  recruits  for  it 
cannot  afford  the  time  and  money  for 
a  full  curriculum  at  first  nor  do  their 
initial  salaries  —  in  many  schools  — 
justify  the  additional  training.  If  a 
good  basic  program  is  not  provided  by 
the  library  schools,  would-be  school 
librarians  will  settle  for  something  less. 
It  is  not  that  school  librarians  need  less 
training  than  public  librarians,  but  that 
in  the  practical  situation  they  will  oper¬ 
ate  this  way,  with  or  without  the  library 
schools.  By  limiting  the  undergraduate 
program  in  fibrarianship  to  15-18 
hours,  general  education  can  be  pro¬ 
tected,  and  it  is  therefore  better  to  offer 
the  best  training  possible  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  recognizing  that  it  is  not 
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ideal.  Many  of  the  alumnae  of  these 
programs  do  return  for  later  and  com¬ 
plete  librarx  education;  in  the  mean¬ 
while  they  do  adequate  and  sometimes 
very  good  jobs.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
many,  although  certainly  not  all,  that 
school  librarianship  is  one  area  where 
expediency  justifies  the  design  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  can  be  used  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  those  w'ho  may  not  go  on  to 
graduate  work. 

Special  Skills  of  the  School  Librarian 

A  review  of  education  for  librarian- 
ship  would  be  incomplete  if  no  mention 
were  made  of  the  training  the  school 
librarian  should  receive  to  prepare  her 
for  guiding  the  reading  of  her  students. 
In  the  first  place,  by  the  time  she  has 
finished  her  first  course  in  library' 
science,  she  should  be  imbued  with 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  her  day  by 
day  challenge  will  be  to  help  boys  and 
girls  choose  the  right  books.  Through 
her  training  and  experience,  she  should 
become  expert  in  her  ability’  to  choose 
books  that  will  not  only  be  enjoyed  by 
young  people  but  will  also  be  worth¬ 
while.  She  must  receive  training  that 
will  familiarize  her  with  the  variety  of 
popular  types  that  will  inform  while 
entertaining. 

The  school  librarian  must  also  have 
training  in  methods.  She  must  be  a 
psychologist  who  know’s  how  to  apply 
both  direct  and  indirect  approaches  in 
stimulating  boys  and  girls  to  further 
reading  after  she  has  discovered  their 
reading  needs  and  interests.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  accomplishment  of  her  program 
in  reading  can  be  achieved  only  through 
the  application  of  knowledge  gained 
from  a  carefully  planned  training  pro¬ 
gram  directed  by  competent  authorities. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
education  of  the  school  librarian  calls 


for  continued  training.  The  individual 
must  be  considered  backward  who  does 
not  continue  her  training  by  affiliating 
herself  with  professional  organizations, 
by  reading  professional  hterature,  by 
traveling,  and  by  taking  additional  or 
refresher  courses  in  library  science  after 
she  has  had  actual  work  experiences. 

School  librarians  of  today  are  major 
forces  in  seeing  that  the  great  American 
heritage  remains  intact.  School  libra¬ 
rians,  as  custodians  of  the  intellectual 
arsenals  of  democracy,  must,  as  Bernays 
points  out,  further  their  education  along 
lines  that  will  enable  them  to  assume 
effective  leadership  roles  in  safeguard¬ 
ing  and  advancing  the  democratic  heri¬ 
tage. 

If  school  librarians  will  add  to  their 
storehouse  of  knowledge  the  skill  that 
enables  them  to  exercise  sound  judg¬ 
ment  in  selecting  books  and  to  promote 
library  programs  for  the  education  of 
their  pupils,  they  will  be  in  a  strategic 
position  to  develop  the  school  library' 
as  an  institution  of  man’s  highest  aspira¬ 
tions  toward  liberty  and  justice. 

School  Librarianship  in  the  South 

The  w’riter  is  particularly  interested 
in  the  progress  made  in  the  training  for 
school  librarianship  in  the  South.  In 
this  section  it  has  been  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  recruit  trained  school  librarians, 
and  the  situation  has  become  more 
acute  as  the  years  have  passed.  Leaders 
in  southern  educational  agencies  have 
been  aware  of  the  significance  of  the 
problem,  and  various  means  have  been 
employed  to  analyze  and  resolve  the 
difficulties.  'The  problems  of  school 
library  needs  have  been  similar  to  those 
discussed  earlier  in  this  article,  but 
they  seem  to  have  been  accentuated  in 
the  South. 

Amid  the  bleak  aspects  are  some  en- 
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couraging  signs.  More  attention  is  now 
being  paid  to  the  training  of  librarians 
for  the  elementary  school.  Either 
through  central  libraries  or  through 
separate  elementary  school  libraries,  the 
interests  of  the  younger  boys  and  girls 
are  being  considered  more  effectively 
than  ever  before.  The  South  is  also 
keeping  pace  with  the  trends  by  train¬ 
ing  its  librarians  in  the  use  of  the  non¬ 
book  materials.  Audio-visual  aids,  par¬ 
ticularly,  are  making  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  increasing  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  school  library.  In-  vice 
training  opportunities  mark  still  another 
trend  in  which  the  South  has  a  part. 
Workshops,  in-ser\'ice  training,  and  sur¬ 
veys  are  proving  worthwhile,  though  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  still  much 
to  be  done. 

The  pamphlet  of  the  North  Central 
Association  on  policies,  regulations,  and 
criteria  for  1952-53  carried  this  des¬ 
cription  of  the  school  library  staff: 

“The  library'  staff  has  a  broad,  general 
education,  a  good  understanding  of  the 
school’s  philosophy  of  education  and  its 
educational  program,  and  some  success¬ 
ful  teaching  experience.  The  staff  has 
the  ability  to  work  effectively  with 
teachers  in  Bnding  and  using  suitable 
library'  materials  and  aids  in  teaching 
and  learning,  to  work  agreeably  and 
effectively  with  pupils,  and  to  teach 
them  to  find  and  use  library  material 
readily  and  effectively.” 

Conclusions 

In  reviewing  trends  in  the  education 


of  school  librarians  one  sees  that  the  re¬ 
quirements  call  for  (1)  a  good  general 
college  education,  (2)  a  core  curricu¬ 
lum,  and  (3)  a  program  of  library  edu¬ 
cation,  an  attempt  to  train  the  librarian 
so  that,  in  addition  to  her  own  duties 
as  a  "dealer  in  books,”  she  will  be  on 
an  equal  footing  with  regular  faculty 
members  in  attempting  to  meet  the 
basic  concerns  of  education:  self-reali¬ 
zation,  human  relationship,  economic 
efficiency,  and  civic  responsibility. 

Certain  conclusions  also  stand  out  as 
the  trends  are  summarized.  A  small 
group  of  library  schools  cannot  fill  the 
demand  for  school  librarians.  Teacher 
training  institutions  must  also  offer 
training.  They  must  have  the  facilities 
to  train  school  librarians  in  a  sound 
fashion.  Training  programs  should  be 
placed  on  a  uniform  basis.  Basic  and 
minimum  training  in  librarianship  must 
parallel  basic  and  minimum  training  for 
school  teaching.  Therefore,  some  train¬ 
ing  for  school  librarianship  must  be 
given  at  the  undegraduate  level.  Ade¬ 
quate  preparation  for  school  librarian- 
ship  must  be  so  planned  as  to  avoid 
a  sacrifice  of  general  education.  A  uni¬ 
form  curriculum  will  improve  library 
service  and  will  enable  graduate  schools 
to  use  it  in  considering  the  acceptance 
of  that  basic  training  as  a  foundation 
on  which  to  build  the  program  for  ad¬ 
vanced  degrees.  No  one  would  be  so 
presumptuous  as  to  claim  that  the  new 
trends  represent  perfection.  They  do, 
however,  afford  optimism  for  better 
school  library  service  in  the  future. 


Literary  Values  in  a 

High  School  Paper 

By  DALLAS  MALLISON 
Oriental,  North  Carolina 

There  are  certain  broad,  general,  ture  editorials,  stories  concerning  corn- 
values  of  a  “literary”  nature  that  munity  and  non -school  affairs,  and 
the  student  gains  from  an  inti-  articles  giving  expression  to  ethical  and 
mate  contact  with  the  different  phases  religious  views  and  ideals, 
involved  in  the  pubhcation  of  a  high  The  staff  of  the  high  school  paper 
school  paper.  should  be  so  organized  that  it  has  a 

The  student  editor  or  reporter  is  rich  variety  of  departments  and  staff 
more  apt  than  not  to  gain  a  heightened  reporting.  This  will  make  possible  a 
appreciation  of  the  best  in  books,  maga-  greater  expression  of  literary  forms  of 
zines,  and  newspapers.  Quite  likely  he  writing,  which  will  tend  to  increase  the 
will  become  familiar  with  the  many  literary  values  to  be  gained  from  such 
practical  problems  that  writers,  authors,  endeavor. 

librarians,  editors,  reporters,  and  teach-  “Feature  editors”  can  write  full¬ 
ers  have  to  face  daily  in  the  world  of  length  articles  about  various  school  and 
writing,  publishing,  and  teaching.  community  activities.  Some  of  these 

The  student  editor  or  reporter  de-  articles  can  include  the  expression  of 
velops  a  critical  judgment  and  means  of  opinions,  judgments,  and  appraisals, 
evaluation,  as  to  the  content  and  nature  Such  wTiters  can  prepare  articles  which 
of  the  better  forms  of  literature  and  critically  examine  any  phase  of  life  in 
writings.  Such  a  student  also  tends  to  the  school  or  community.  They  can 
gain  a  critical  appraisal  concerning  the  even  branch  out  into  the  state,  the  na- 
form  and  appearance  of  the  more  ac-  tion,  and  the  world, 
ceptable  kinds  of  publications  and  "Art  editors”  can  do  much  good  in 
books.  developing  a  sense  of  the  best  in  artistic 

How  much  of  these  values  the  stu-  form  and  expression.  The  artistic  de¬ 
dent  editor  and  reporter  will  gain  will  vices  open  to  them  to  achieve  this  ob- 
depend,  of  course,  upon  the  extent  to  jective  are  numerous.  These  include 
which  he  is  permitted  and  guided  to  full-page  art  productions  for  the  front 
have  experience  with  more  than  the  and  back  pages;  small  drawings  scatter- 
strictly  “journahstic”  or  “news”  type  of  ed  here  and  there  throughout  the  paper, 
writings.  He  should  be  urged  and  di-  as  fillers  and  border  designs;  and  sec- 
rected  to  write  and  prepare  all  sorts  of  tions  of  art  work  in  the  paper  itself, 
material,  or  copy,  for  pubhcation.  The  headlines  could  be  attractively 

The  student  writer  should  be  led  to  drawn,  with  a  rich  variety  of  form.  The 
try  his  hand  at  all  sorts  of  writing,  such  advertisements  can  also  be  "dressed  up,” 
as  essays,  poetry,  feature  articles,  fea-  and  made  to  look  very  pretty.  ^ 
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"Book  editors”  can  render  a  similar 
worthy  service.  Much  literary  value 
can  be  gained  through  a  full  and  exten¬ 
sive  development  of  this  department. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
choice  of  books  that  are  to  be  reviewed. 
Books  upon  which  current  popular 
movies  are  based,  the  best  in  contem¬ 
porary  fiction,  biography,  or  poetry 
which  are  being  studied  or  referred  to 
in  the  English,  history,  or  other  classes, 
and  the  better  works  of  juvenile  fiction 
.are  among  the  types  of  books  which 
could  profitably  be  included. 

The  staff  of  the  high  school  paper 
should  certainly  include  a  “dramatic 
editor,”  or  “play  editor,”  who  has  a  fine 
opportunity  to  further  the  literary 
values  of  the  paper.  The  school  is  con¬ 
stantly  giving  one  form  or  another  of 
a  dramatic  presentation.  It  is  the  an¬ 
nual  junior  or  senior  play,  the  annual 
Beta  club  play,  or  a  play  by  one  of  the 
lower  grades  in  the  elementary  depart¬ 
ment.  There  are  often  “Stunt  Night” 
and  “Local  Talent  Night”  programs. 
Some  visiting  group  sometimes  comes 
in  to  give  performances.  What  a  won¬ 
derful  chance  these  afford  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  t\7)e  of  news-editorial  reviews! 

Even  the  “joke  editor,”  or  “humor 
editor,”  has  a  fine  opportunity  to  add 
his  bit  toward  the  growth  of  literary 
taste  and  discernment.  The  kind  of 
jokes  he  selects,  the  brand  of  humor  he 
plays  up,  and  the  very  form  in  which 
he  presents  his  finished  product  affords 
such  opportunities. 

The  inevitable  gossip  page,  which  is 
read  as  avidly  by  youngsters  as  by 
grown-ups,  presents  a  whole  field  of 
possibilities  for  literary  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment.  The  wTiting  ability  of  the 
"gossip  editor”  is  demonstrated  when 
he  can  present  this  kind  of  copy  with 
grace,  tact,  and  finesse.  Just  how  far 


to  go  in  such  writing  is  always  the  big 
question,  and  the  way  the  student  edi¬ 
tor  handles  this  problem  indicates  not 
only  his  tactfulness,  but  also  his  ability 
to  say  much  which  is  not  actually  writ¬ 
ten  down  in  so  many  words. 

The  "sports  editor”  can  also  do  his 
part  toward  growth,  in  a  cultural  and 
literary  sense.  The  editor  of  this  kind 
of  writing  should  aim  not  only  toward 
the  best  in  journalistic  expression  of 
sports  news.  He  can  also  write  artisti¬ 
cally,  tastefully,  and  with  a  style  that 
is  readable.  This  editor  can,  through 
special  articles  and  by  other  means, 
build  up  an  improved  sense  of  fair  play 
and  sportsmanship. 

Many  high  school  papers  are  now 
carrying  a  music  column,  such  as  a 
“Say  It  With  Music”  column.  This 
column  or  page  contains  a  series  of  song 
dedications  from  one  student  to  another 
student,  or  to  someone  else.  The 
"music  editor,”  or  the  song  hits  editor, 
can  add  to  the  literary  value  of  his 
writings  by  giving  short  sketches  of  the 
lives  of  great  musicians  and  composers 
and  of  the  music  which  they  have  pro¬ 
duced.  Even  short  discussions  of  the 
latest  in  popular  music  and  jazz  could 
be  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  add  to 
literary  value  and  appreciation. 

Because  of  the  emphasis  upon 
"news,”  or  strict  journalism,  in  recent 
years,  poetry  and  verse  have  been  neg¬ 
lected  and  even  left  out  of  student 
papers.  A  "poetry  editor”  should  be 
provided,  and  he  should  prepare  at  least 
one  full-page  of  original  verse  each 
month  or  issue.  Sometimes  a  full-page 
poem  would  be  appropriate.  Smaller 
bits  of  verse,  scattered  throughout  the 
paper  and  used  sometimes  as  "fillers,” 
would  be  valuable.  Short  selections  of 
the  very  best  in  great  poetry  would  be 
another  good  subject  to  include. 
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A  "religious  editor,”  by  all  means, 
should  be  one  of  the  regular  editors. 
As  a  very  minimum,  he  should  prepare 
at  least  one  full  page  of  devotional 
material  each  month,  and  this  page 
should  be  placed  at  or  near  the  very' 
front  of  the  paper.  Material  of  an  in¬ 
spirational  and  spiritual  nature  should 
be  prepared  and  collected,  to  be  used 
throughout  the  paper,  often  as  “fillers.” 
Great  thoughts,  great  sayings,  famous 
expressions,  eternal  truths,  moral  and 
ethical  principles,  and  famous  Bible 
verses  form  the  very  heart  and  core  of 
this  type  of  material. 

A  great  opportunity  is  presented  the 
editor-in-chief,  or  general  editor,  both 
in  his  editorial  columns  and  in  the  fea¬ 
ture  and  editorial  articles  which  he  can 
scatter  throughout  the  paper.  The  lead 
editorial  on  the  editorial  page  can  be 
a  work  of  art  and  taste,  as  well  as  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  journalism  and  a  thoughtful 
expression  of  opinion  on  some  pertinent 
and  timely  subject.  It  is  obvious  of 
course,  that  the  w'ay  he  handles  his 
paper  in  general,  such  as  the  subjects 
he  includes,  the  way  he  organizes  and 
makes  up  his  paper,  and  the  general 
tone  he  gives  to  the  entire  undertaking, 
has  much  to  do  with  the  real  worth  and 
value  of  the  publication. 

The  high  school  paper  should  include 
full-fledged  columns  of  news,  which 
give  full  presentation  of  the  news  and 
acti\ities  of  each  grade  from  the  first 
through  the  twelfth  grades.  “Grade 
editors”  for  the  first  eight  grades  and 
“class  editors”  for  the  high  school  grades 
or  classes  should  edit  and  round  out 
this  material.  But  it  should  initially  be 
prepared  or  written  by  members  of  each 
grade  and  class.  Much  literary  value 
is  gained  if  this  material  is  prepared 
not  merely  to  report  isolated  happenings 
and  personals,  but  with  the  idea  in 
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mind  of  doing  first-rate  English  compo¬ 
sitions  and  history  or  other  papers. 

The  grade  or  subject  teacher  can 
correlate  such  material  or  let  it  be  an 
outgrowth  of  current  topics  in  his¬ 
tory,  economics,  government,  English, 
science,  agriculture  or  home  economics. 
Field  or  educational  trips,  and  any  pub¬ 
lic  program  or  project  the  grade  or  class 
stages,  forms  excellent  subject  matter 
for  the  preparation  of  themes  and  re¬ 
ports. 

The  proper  liason  or  relationship  be¬ 
tween  these  editors  and  the  grade  and 
subject  teachers  holds  the  ‘key  to  the 
type  of  grade  and  class  news  and  writ¬ 
ings  which  are  produced,  and  hence  to 
the  literary  and  general  value  therein. 

To  the  high  school  subject  teacher, 
and  particularly  to  teachers  of  English, 
social  studies,  science,  and  vocational 
subjects,  the  columns  of  the  high  school 
paper  offer  ideal  opportunities  to  further 
the  best  in  many  ways.  The  best  es¬ 
says,  themes,  or  papers  written  on  any 
subject,  the  best  English  compositions, 
the  finest  original  poetry,  thoughtful 
expressions  of  views  and  descriptions 
«Titten  about  pressing  problems  of  the 
day,  and  many  other  fields  of  w’riting 
present  a  medium  of  live  expression  and 
motivation  when  printed  in  the  school 
paper. 

Expression  of  views  and  of  fact  con¬ 
cerning  local,  state,  national  and  world 
problems  and  issues  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  grade  or  subject  teachers 
and  the  editors  of  the  school  paper. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  field  of 
social  studies,  and  in  English  as  w'elE 
Possible  inclusion  in  the  columns  of 
the  school  paper  should  be  a  great  moti¬ 
vating  factor  in  many  cases,  and  the 
best  of  these  writings  should  certainly 
find  their  way  into  the  paper. 

Seldom  is  there  found  in  a  school 
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paper  a  column  or  regular  series  of 
articles  written  or  prepared  by  the 
school  librarian.  This  shows  a  great 
shortcoming  on  the  part  of  both  the 
paper  and  the  librarian,  for  of  all  people 
the  librarian  knows  the  best  in  books 
and  periodicals.  She  is  an  expert  in 
the  use  of  the  library,  and  knows  much 
about  how  to  study.  Yet  the  high 
school  paper  is  almost  always  passed 
over  by  the  librarian.  Articles  or  col¬ 
umns  prepared  in  an  attractive  and 
readible  manner  on  books,  libraries, 
periodicals,  and  men  of  letters  could 
ver)'  well  be  written  by  the  librarian. 

The  high  school  librarian  has  a  gold¬ 
en  opportunity  through  such  writings, 
to  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  improving 
literary  taste  and  appreciation  and  de¬ 
veloping  better  habits  in  the  use  of  the 
library.  Through  this  medium  she  can 
cultivate,  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
a  greater  appreciation  for  the  value  of 
books  and  periodicals  and  a  more  re¬ 
spectful  attitude  toward  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  newspapers.  This  method 
also  offers  the  librarian  a  means  to  help 
improve  the  habits  of  study  and  the 
general  attitude  toward  study  and 
scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

The  type  of  “fillers”  or  "filling”  mate¬ 
rial  used  by  high  school  papers  present 
a  magnificant  opportunity  to  build  for 
the  better  in  general  literary  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  critical  judgment  and  evalua¬ 
tion.  Such  material  should  not  be 
chosen  at  random  or  haphazardly,  but 
with  much  care  and  with  definite  aims 
in  mind.  Bits  of  poetr}’,  wise  sayings, 
great  thoughts,  famous  sayings  of  great 
men,  great  Bible  verses,  great  prose 
selections,  and  the  inspired  utterances 
of  eminent  men  at  great  moments  in 
their  careers  or  in  history’  are  among 
the  types  of  “fillers”  most  admirably 
suited  for  the  school  paper. 
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For  page  or  near-page,  half-page,  or 
quarter-page  “fillers,”  longer  poetry, 
sketches,  stories,  discussions,  quotations, 
orations,  Bible  chapters,  prose  and  let¬ 
ters  are  most  usable. 

From  cover  to  cover  the  high  school 
paper  —  especially  if  it  is  of  the  “News¬ 
magazine”  type  —  offers  many  chal¬ 
lenges,  as  well  as  providing  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  build  for  the  best  in  literarv 
taste,  judgment,  appreciation,  discern¬ 
ment,  and  appraisal.  The  better  class 
of  newspapers,  the  best  in  magazines, 
the  finest  in  books,  the  noblest  in  litera¬ 
ture  of  all  kinds,  the  better  parts  of  any 
kind  of  writing,  fine  poetry,  wonderful 
biography,  priceless  autobiography,  the 
lessons  of  the  sages  and  seers,  the  in¬ 
spired  writings  of  the  prophets  and  the 
apostles,  and  the  immortal  expressions 
of  great  moral,  ethical,  and  spiritual 
principles  governing  the  relationship  of 
man  to  man  and  man  to  God  —  all 
these  can  be  cultivated,  heightened,  and 
made  familiar  and  beloved  by  a  wiser 
and  more  adequate  utilization  of  the 
pages  of  the  high  school  paper. 

To  the  librarian,  the  teacher,  the 
educator,  and  the  author  —  to  anyone 
who  deals  with  books  and  libraries  — 
the  high  school  paper  presents  a  field 
of  development  and  cultivation  not 
easily  surpassed  or  over-estimated.  A 
careful  study  of  the  many  opportunities 
offered  by  the  high  school  paper,  and 
an  assiduous  cultivation  of  them,  will 
reap  rich  and  perhaps  unexpected  re¬ 
wards  in  better  reading,  better  habits  of 
learning,  better  attitudes  toward  books, 
periodicals,  and  libraries,  a  more  criti¬ 
cal  judgment,  improved  taste  and  dis¬ 
cernment,  a  heightened  sense  of  values, 
greater  ability  to  correctly  appraise,  and 
better  living. 


The  College  Library  — 

A  Look  at  Today  and  Tomorrow 

By  EVAN  IRA  FARBER 


Librarian,  State  Teachers  ( 

TOO  often  college  libraries  have 
been  discussed  as  ends  in  them¬ 
selves,  unrelated  to  and  even 
seemingly  unmindful  of  the  purpose  of 
the  particular  communities  they  serve. 
The  individual  college  library,  hke  any 
library,  exists  solely  to  further  the  ends 
of  its  community'  —  that  is,  the  college 
of  which  it  is  a  part. 

This  relationship,  though,  must  be 
one  of  mutuality.  As  librarians  in¬ 
creasingly  recognize  their  role  in  the 
overall  objectives  of  the  college,  the  col¬ 
lege  administration  must  reciprocate  by 
admitting  the  library’s  pivotal  position 
in  the  instruction  process,  and  support 
this  admission  somewhat  more  material¬ 
ly  than  by  mere  words. 

The  growing  recognition  of  the  h- 
brary’s  position  on  the  part  of  college 
administrators  —  both  in  word  and 
deed  —  has  been  one  of  the  more  sig¬ 
nificant  developments  in  the  interrela¬ 
tionship  of  the  library  and  the  college. 
I  wonder,  however,  if  some  administra¬ 
tors  perhaps  have  not  arrived  at  this 
attitude  due  more  to  the  pressure  put 
on  them  by  accrediting  agencies,  than 
by  their  own  desires  or  judgment.  But 
—  and  this  is  the  significant  aspect  — 
once  having  been  forced  into  support¬ 
ing  their  hbraries,  they  have  appreciat¬ 
ed  the  results,  and  thus  the  college 
hbrary  has  finally  won  hearty  accept¬ 
ance  as  an  integral  factor  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  program.  I  think  that  the  Stephens 
College  use  of  its  library  and  hbrary 
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staff,  described  as  “the  actual  unity  of 
library  work  and  teaching,”  is  the  logi¬ 
cal  extension  of  this  present  develop¬ 
ment,  and  will  be  the  pattern  for  the 
future. 

The  development  of  this  interrela¬ 
tionship  of  the  college  and  its  hbrary 
is  the  one  I  consider  most  important 
and  most  basic  to  any  discussion  of  col¬ 
lege  hbraries.  And  the  progress  of  this 
trend  will,  in  turn,  further  elicit  and 
emphasize  that  characteristic  I  men¬ 
tioned  earlier  —  the  library’s  existing 
only  insofar  as  it  helps  to  fulfill  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  its  community. 

Now,  as  the  objectives  of  the  coUege 
and  the  philosophy  of  education  design¬ 
ed  to  achieve  those  objectives  change, 
the  hbrary,  to  maintain  its  integral  role 
in  the  teaching  process,  must  modify  its 
programs  and  practices.  I  think,  then, 
in  order  to  speak  sensibly  about  new 
directions  for  the  college  hbrary,  certain 
of  the  more  important  trends  in  higher 
education  must  be  noted,  and  the  h- 
brary’s  work  related  to  them. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  development 
of  community  coUeges  —  those  institu¬ 
tions  which  will  provide  higher  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  nation,  and  within  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  of  just  about  everyone.  What¬ 
ever  form  these  colleges  may  take  — 
two  or  four  years,  privately  or  publicly 
supported,  or  both,  an  upward  extension 
of  the  high  school  or  a  downward  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  university  —  the  reports 
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of  the  President’s  Commission  on  High¬ 
er  Education,  of  the  various  state  edu¬ 
cational  committees  and  commissions, 
and  the  reception  accorded  them,  indi¬ 
cate  the  certainty  of  this  development. 

With  the  growth  of  this  area  of  edu¬ 
cation,  many  college  librarians  may 
have  to  adjust  to  a  new  environment, 
quite  different  from  the  stereotype  of 
the  cloistered  academic  repository. 
These  colleges  will  be  much  more  close¬ 
ly  related  to  the  social  needs  of  their 
communities  than  colleges  have  been. 
There  will  be  many  more  courses  of 
a  vocational  and  semi-technical  nature, 
courses  for  adult  education  and  on 
family  life,  and  courses  pertaining  to 
the  local  community,  its  resources,  prob¬ 
lems  and  potentialities. 

The  community  college  library  will 
take  on  more  of  the  aspect  of  a  public 
library,  which  of  course,  is  closely  at¬ 
tuned  to  the  life  and  the  needs  of  the 
local  political  community.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  this  development  might  well 
provide  a  fruitful  ground  for  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  cooperation  of  the  public 
and  college  library. 

As  the  next  trend,  1  should  like  to 
note  the  use  of  new  audio-visual  mate¬ 
rials  and  techniques.  Here  is  an  area 
of  development  which  has  had  and  will 
have  an  increasing  impact  on  the 
methods  of  higher  education. 

But  first,  let  me  enter  a  caveat,  espe¬ 
cially  to  librarians  in  the  smaller  col¬ 
leges,  like  myself.  The  audio-visual 
field  is  a  somewhat  specialized  one,  and 
I  think  it  is  very’  easy  for  the  small 
library  to  get  into  it  too  deeplv.  Par¬ 
ticularly  w’hen  there  is  no  one  academic 
department  supervising  the  use  and 
selection  of  materials  and  equipment, 
the  librarian  is  apt  to  be  saddled  with 
all  sorts  of  alien  problems  that  consume 
too  much  time  and  money  —  unless  he 
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draws  the  line.  In  the  case  of  Living¬ 
ston,  for  instance,  the  library  is  used 
for  ordering,  shelving,  cataloging  and 
checking  out  records,  films  and  film¬ 
strips,  but  absolutely  not  for  keeping, 
maintaining  and  repairing  equipment. 
These  latter  responsibilities,  if  under¬ 
taken,  would  quickly  turn  into  a  full 
time  job  in  w'hich  my  tools,  instead  of 
being  3  by  5  cards,  CBI,  Dewey  and 
Dinchell,  would  be  a  screwdriver,  a  film 
splicer  and  a  Bell  and  Howell  manual 
—  not  to  mention  a  handy  bottle  of 
aspirin. 

I  do,  then,  insist  that  much  of  the 
stuff  of  the  A-V  world,  primarily  that 
part  used  mainly  for  classroom  pur¬ 
poses,  is  within  the  province  of  the  A-V 
specialist,  and  unless  the  library  is  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  afford  such  a  staff 
member,  it  would  do  well  to  approach 
the  field  gingerly. 

But  there  are  other  areas  of  the 
audio-visual  field  on  which  librarians 
need  not  fear  to  tread  —  areas  in  which 
librarians  can  delve  for  new  techniques 
to  assist  in  their  administrative  and  edu¬ 
cational  functions. 

First,  there  are  the  tremendous  possi¬ 
bilities  of  micro-reproduction  —  micro¬ 
film,  microprint,  and  microcards.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  relative 
merits  of  each  system,  but  to  the  libra¬ 
rian  who  is  haunted  by  the  spectre  of 
jammed  shelves,  miles  of  bound  periodi¬ 
cals,  and  rapidly  decomposing  news¬ 
print  —  and  what  college  librarian 
isn’t  —  what  a  boon  these  reproductive 
techniques  can  be!  How  much  more 
efficient  and  effective  they  can  make  the 
library!  And  by  using  them  generously, 
librarians  can  further  hasten  their  de¬ 
velopment  for  even  greater  benefits. 

And  speaking  of  jammed  shelves,  I 
should  like  to  footnote  here  a  very  hap- 
pv  suggestion  I  read  recently.  We’re 
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familiar  with  the  Shaw  list  of  books  that 
college  libraries  should  acquire.  Now, 
it  is  suggested,  there  ought  to  be  a  Shaw 
list  in  reverse,  that  is,  a  list  of  books 
that  can  now  be  discarded  or  at  least 
storaged.  It  may  have  been  offered 
facetiously,  but  I  think  it  worthy  of 
consideration. 

The  other  new  techniques  that  should 
affect  the  activities  of  college  libraries  is 
—  if  you  will  pardon  the  expression  — 
television.  If  only  for  the  sake  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  let  us  accept  the  fact  that  tele¬ 
vision  can  be  an  effective  educational 
instrument.  Librarv  and  educational 
journals  have  been  publishing  many 
articles  on  the  potential  uses  and  the 
experiences  of 'colleges  and  universities 
and  their  libraries  with  television. 
However,  it  is  somewhat  discouraging 
to  librarians  of  smaller  colleges  to  note 
these  instances  —  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  they  concern  the  universities  or 
the  larger  and  wealthier  colleges.  If  the 
small  college  is  mentioned  at  all,  it  is 
merely  in  connection  with  a  cooperative 
project  sponsored  bv  a  larger  school  with 
which,  of  course,  the  project  is  identi¬ 
fied.  This  is  an  unfortunate  situation, 
but  it  is  dictated  bv  the  ovenvhelming 
expense  entailed  in  setting  up  TV  facili¬ 
ties. 

How  does  the  small  college  and  its 
library  fit  in  the  picture?  Let  me  again 
turn  to  personal  experience.  At  Livings¬ 
ton  we  are  fortunate  in  having  been 
given  an  opportunitv  at  T^^  W’TOK- 
TV,  in  Meridian,  Mississippi,  a  com¬ 
mercial  station,  is  giving  the  college  two 
half-hour  periods  a  week.  Various  facul¬ 
ty  members  have  been  responsible  for 
series  of  programs.  The  library’s  turn 
was  a  series  of  1 2  programs;  the  format, 
a  panel  discussion  of  new  books  and 
issues  raised  by  those  hooks,  with  facul¬ 
ty’  members  and  students  as  participants, 
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and  the  Librarian  as  moderator.  One 
of  the  programs,  for  example,  was  en¬ 
titled  “The  First  Amendment,”  Elmer 
Davis’  new  book.  But  We  Were  Born 
Free  serving  as  springboard  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  which  touched  upon  academic 
freedom,  the  textbook  labelling  law,  and 
the  general  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and 
distrust  today. 

We’ve  received  many  favorable  com¬ 
ments  on  the  series,  but  whether  we 
only  exemplified  the  cynic’s  definition 
of  television  —  people  who  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  watching  people  who  do 
nothing  —  or  whether  we  really  did 
contribute  to  the  functions  of  the  libra¬ 
ry’,  1  cannot  truthfully  say.  At  least  it 
did  stimulate  reading  among  the  faculty 
and  students  —  if  only  to  prepare  for 
the  programs.  1  do  feel  though,  that 
with  repeated  efforts,  trial  and  experi¬ 
ment,  we  can  make  a  contribution. 

Television  should  not  be  regarded  as 
a  bogey,  as  destructive  competition  to 
the  library,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  it  be  regarded  as  a  panacea,  as 
a  sure  and  easy  way  to  the  education 
of  the  masses.  Neither  the  road  to  edu¬ 
cational  perdition,  nor  the  road  to  the 
educational  promised  land,  is  paved 
with  21 -inch  picture  tubes.  Television, 
though,  is  here  to  stay,  and  should  be 
investigated  as  another  medium  by 
which  the  college  library  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  utilized  in  the  educational  pro¬ 
cess. 

Another  current  development  in 
higher  education  that  should  affect  col¬ 
lege  libraries  is  the  increasing  demand 
for  elementary  and  high  school  teachers. 
With  the  intensive  drive  for  teacher  re¬ 
cruitment,  and  the  probability’  of  larger 
salaries,  the  number  of  education  de¬ 
grees.  which  in  the  past  few  vears  has 
been  on  the  decline,  will  probably  start 
to  increase. 

A  fair  percentage  of  these  graduates 
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will  be  called  upon  to  be  teacher- 
bbrarians.  To  prepare  them  adequate¬ 
ly,  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  library 
staffs  at  the  institutions  training  them 
—  and  that  includes  the  liberal  arts 
colleges  which  in  the  past  have  turned 
out  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  new 
teachers  —  will  be  more  adequate 
courses  in  library  science.  Such  courses 
are  given  at  a  few  colleges  today,  and 
at  most  teachers’  colleges,  but  the  teach¬ 
er  training  demand  should  make  them 
more  universal. 

The  objectives,  the  methods  and 
materials  of  such  courses  ought  to  be 
more  carefully  worked  out.  It  is  really 
for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  college  li¬ 
brarians  to  do  so.  Their  tasks  can  be 
made  so  much  easier  and  more  pleasant 
if,  when  the  student  gets  to  college,  he 
does  have  some  inkling  of  what  a  card 
catalog  is  and  how  it  is  used,  and  does 
have  some  interest  in  and  knowledge 
of  the  many  ways  the  librarv  can  be 
helpful  and  profitable  to  him.  And. 
certainly,  adequate  library  instruction 
in  his  previous  schooling  will  help  ac¬ 
complish  this. 

Fourth.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
growing  interdependence  of  this  nation 
and  other  nations,  the  quickening  reali¬ 
zation  that  peoples  we  once  thought 
outlandish  and  places  we  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  inaccessible  are  now  intimatelv 
tied  to  our  future  —  the  "one  world’’ 
concept,  if  you  will  —  colleges  are  to¬ 
day  offering  more  and  more  courses  in 
strange  languages,  concerning  distant 
areas,  their  governments  and  their  so¬ 
cieties,  and  courses  on  various  aspects 
of  foreign  relations  and  international 
organizations. 

Dan  Dacy,  former  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Center  Ser¬ 
vice,  delivered  a  lecture  at  Florida  State 
University  a  year  ago  last  November 
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on  "The  Challenge  of  International  Un¬ 
derstanding.’’  He  emphasized  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  and  the  obstacles  to  the  inter¬ 
national  communication  of  knowledge 
and  ideas,  and  indicated  the  functions 
of  libraries  and  librarians  in  overcoming 
them.  On  a  much  more  modest  scale, 
certainly,  but  at  least  with  comparable 
importance,  college  librarians  can  con¬ 
tribute  their  share. 

First  of  all,  by  keeping  informed  on 
international  developments  and  publica¬ 
tions  relating  to  them;  secondly,  by 
building  the  much  neglected  collections 
on  these  unfamiliar  and  remote,  but 
vital  territories.  A  third,  and  jwssibly 
even  more  important  method  because  of 
the  relative  specialty  of  the  field,  is  in¬ 
creasing  familiarity  with  government 
documents.  Possibly  I  stress  this  be¬ 
cause  of  my  experience  in  public  docu¬ 
ments,  but  I  found  that  few  librarians 
and  not  many,  if  any,  more  professors 
are  aware  of  the  vast  amount  of  valua¬ 
ble  materials  that  can  be  garnered  for 
next  to  nothing,  from  this  government, 
from  foreign  governments,  from  the 
United  Nations,  UNESCO  and  other 
international  agencies.  These  materials 
assist  enormously  in  the  support  of 
studies  of  the  international  scene,  and 
their  acquisition  and  dissemination 
should  be  a  major  concern  of  college 
librarians. 

Finally,  a  current  movement  which 
should  influence  the  organization  of  col¬ 
lege  libraries  is  the  general  education 
curriculum  —  the  use  of  the  survey, 
or  integrated  course,  covering  broad 
sections  of  the  humanities,  the  social 
sciences,  the  natural  sciences,  or  even 
cutting  across  these  normally  discrete 
areas;  courses  with  such  titles  as  "The 
Art  of  Communications,”  "Problems  of 
American  Life,”  "Backgrounds  of  West¬ 
ern  Man.” 
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The  implications  for  the  libraries  of 
colleges  adopting  this  type  of  curricu¬ 
lum  —  and  it  is  being  adopted  at  an 
accelerated  rate  —  are  two:  first,  there 
should  be  a  pronounced  increase  in  the 
use  of  hbrary  facilities,  as  its  methods 
and  purposes  do  not  entail  the  use  of 
textbooks,  but  rather  the  entire  re¬ 
sources  of  the  hbrary;  and  second,  col¬ 
lege  librarians  must  study  more  closely 
the  divisional  organization  that  has  been 
employed  to  such  an  advantage  by  many 
large  public  and  university’  libraries. 

Up  to  now,  the  subject  divisional 
arrangement  —  the  organization  of  the 
library  into  broad  subject  matter  areas 
rather  than  functional  or  service  areas 
—  has  been  recommended,  even  by  its 
most  ardent  adherents,  as  suitable  only 
for  those  , academic  libraries  of  a  size 
comparable  to  those  in  which  it  has 
been  successfully  adopted,  such  as  the 
University'  of  Nebraska  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado.  But  if  colleges  con¬ 
tinue  to  reorganize  their  curricula  along 
the  lines  of  the  broad  divisions  of  the 
branches  of  learning  —  and  it  seems 
likely  they  will  —  college  libraries  must 


adopt  to  the  change  if  they  are  to  main¬ 
tain  their  long  sought  after  and  finally 
achieved  role  as  a  factor  in  the  teaching 
process. 

These  trends  in  higher  education  are, 
to  me,  some  of  the  more  important  for 
considering  the  future  course  of  college 
hbraries.  . 

But  they  must  be  related  to  what  I 
maintain  is  today’s  most  significant  de¬ 
velopment  —  the  growing  recognition 
of  the  library’s  central  role  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  process.  Let  me  stress  again  that 
this  development  is  basic  to  any  analysis 
of  the  college  library’s  future,  and  must 
constantly  be  kept  in  sight  as  the  guide 
post  for  charting  new  practices  and 
programs. 

Some  may  consider  these  new  prac¬ 
tices  and  programs  as  strange  and  un¬ 
conventional,  and  therefore  unwelcome. 
I  feel,  though,  that  they  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  challenges.  Only  if  librari¬ 
ans  accept  them  as  challenges,  and  are 
assiduous  and  inventive  in  meeting 
them,  will  the  college  library  retain  its 
rightful,  constructive  position  on  tomor¬ 
row’s  campus. 


More  About  Shakespeare 

By  SALIBELLE  ROYSTER 
Head  of  English  Department 
Reitz  High  School 
Evansville,  Indiana 

Those  stepchildren  of  our  educa-  Henry  V  in  technicolor,  and  semi-pro- 
tional  system,  the  underprivileged  fessional  or  college  casts  in  King  Lear, 
superior  group,  as  well  as  some  of  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  and  Henry 
their  intellectually  curious  contempora-  IV-L  We  are  hoping  for  more, 
ries  who  run  more  to  the  norm  can  Tragedies  are  preferred  to  comedies 
profit  by  a  much  wider  range  of  reading  by  most  pupils  in  the  Shakespeare  class, 
than  is  ordinarily  offered  in  high  school,  despite  the  great  American  insistence  on 
Recently  in  our  school  librar\'  1  watched  the  happy  ending.  “There  is  so  much 
a  girl  of  only  moderate  ability  reading  more  to  them,”  students  say,  citing  ex- 
a  Chaucer  tale  in  a  stage  whisper  and  amples  from  Othello,  Hamlet,  and  King 
with  enthusiasm  to  a  boy  even  less  Lear.  A  perennial  favorite  is  that 
bright.  It  had  been  a  year  since  she  ancient  tale  of  “star-crossed  lovers”, 
had  studied  Chaucer,  but  sbe  had  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Young  people  re¬ 
caught  the  spark.  spond  to  philosophy  and  to  portrayal 

Shakespeare  plays  should  not  be  con-  of  great  human  crises, 
fined  to  the  time-honored  Julius  Caesar  Historical  plays  are  least  popular,  a 
and  Macbeth,  supplemented  by  a  com-  shining  exception  being  that  “spoiled 
edy  or  Uvo,  usually  A  Midsummer  'child  of  drama”,  Cymbeline,  rank  with 
Night’s  Dream,  As  Yom  Like  It,  or  The  inconsistencies  but  also  fraught  with 
Merchant  of  Venice.  Favorite  comedies  magic.  In  addition  to  Henry  V,  we 
in  addition  to  the  old  favorites  are  The  have  read  Henry  1V-1  before  seeing  it 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The  Comedy  of  played,  and  in  a  class  where  boys  pre- 
Errors,  The  Tempest,  and  surprisingly,  dominated,  Coriolanus.  Anthony  and 
Love’s  Jjibour’s  Lost.  This  little-known  Cleopatra  interested  one  group,  being 
play  my  group  recently  had  an  oppor-  presented  as  a  sequel  to  Julius  Caesar, 
tunity  to  see  produced  by  Catholic  Play-  more  or  less  familiar  to  everyone, 
ers,  Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Audio-visual  aids  within  the  class- 

For  the  eighth  year  I  am  teaching  a  room  facilitate  understanding  and  ap- 
course,  first  organized  by  student  re-  preciation.  Always  popular  is  a  cutting 
quest,  which  offers  acquaintance  with  for  school  use  of  the  Leslie  Howard- 
a  dozen  or  more  plays  not  ordinarily  Norma  Shearer  Romeo  and  Juliet,  which 
read  in  high  school.  Whenever  Shakes-  we  obtain  through  rental  from  Indiana 
peare  comes  within  a  radius  of  twenty  University.  In  our  own  department  we 
to  fifty  miles  of  Evansville,  we  promptly  have  various  albums,  perhaps  the  best 
organize  a  theatre  party  and  attend  the  being  the  Margaret  Webster  set  of 
play.  We  have  seen  at  various  times  Romeo  and  Juliet,  with  Eva  Le  Galli- 
both  Evans  and  Olivier  in  Hamlet,  enne  and  Dennis  King  in  the  leads,  and 
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the  Laurence  Olivier  excerpts  from 
Henry  V.  Less  satisfactory'  but  still  use¬ 
ful  as  teaching  aids  are  the  Orson 
Welles  albums  of  Julius  Caesar,  Mac¬ 
beth,  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  as 
well  as  the  Maurice  Evans  selections 
from  Hamlet.  My  own  slides  and  col¬ 
ored  movies  taken  at  Stratford  and  in 
London  lend  background.  Film  strips 
of  se^’en  plays,  with  a  reel  on  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  theater,  are  also  available  and 
aid  in  comprehension,  even  though  the 
one  of  i4s  You  Like  It  shows  Audrey 
milking  a  cow!  (“I  am  here  with  thee 
and  thy  goats,”  said  Touchstone  to  her.) 

Shakespeare  reading  for  high  school 
pupils  should  stress  understanding  of 
plot,  theme,  and  characters  rather  than 
the  niceties  of  analysis,  although  stu- 

• 


dents  develop  surprising  depth  of  criti¬ 
cal  thought  after  daily  exposure  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  to -Shakespeare  undiluted. 
Early  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
world’s  best  literature  will  not  spoil 
college  reading  later  but  w'ill  rather 
strengthen  the  foundation  on  which  a 
liberal  education  may  be  built.  Con¬ 
sider  by  comparison  the  different  treat¬ 
ment  of  such  roles  as  Hamlet  by  Oliv¬ 
ier,  Walter  Hampden,  and  John  Giel¬ 
gud,  or  Jane  Cowl  versus  Norma  Shear¬ 
er  as  Juliet.  Repeating  a  fine  drama  on 
a  higher  level  and  under  a  different  in¬ 
structor  may  result  in  mature  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  comprehension,  just  as  we  who 
teach  a  given  play  from  year  to  year 
find  new'  depths  in  it  every  time. 
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The  Permanent  Ephemera 

By  HAROLD  RUBY 
Chairman,  Business  Education  Department 
Miami  Beach  High  School 

Anew  nova  has  flashed  across  the  monographs  to  write.  College  bulletins 
educational  sky;  an  unknown  pick  up  the  slack.  Schools  of  Education 
breed  has  been  discovered  in  the  now  have  new  courses,  new  require- 
educational  waters;  a  unique  quarry  has  ments,  more  pages  for  their  school  bul- 
been  found  coursing  through  the  educa-  letins  containing  intellectualized  des- 
tional  fields.  criptions  of  this  new  phenomenon. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years,  educa-  And  what  a  boon  for  those  few  pro- 
tors  have  found  something  new  »to  fessional  minds  that  had  been  drained 
dream  about — to  examine,  scrutinize,  of  their  meagre  wisdom.  They  can  now 
investigate,  discuss,  review;  to  touch,  be  revivified.  No  longer  need  those 
feel,  twist,  turn,  inspect;  to  pry,  en-  mental  midgets  slip  into  the  backwash 
large,  peer  into,  dissect,  resolve,  and  of  intellectual  oblivion.  Their  medioc- 
propound.  What  is  this  new  idea — this  rity  has  been  headed  off.  For  them 
conclusive  dream  of  educational  ad-  stature  is  on  the  upswing  once  again, 
vancement?  Potential  teachers,  potential  princi¬ 

pals,  potential  supervisors  and  adminis- 
The  Community  School'.  3,,  you  cannot  function 

Imagine  —  A  Community  School!  without  this  new  understanding.  Learn 
Never  before  has  such  brilliance  struck  about  this  new  hybrid  of  tbe  education- 
the  educative  mind.  A  new  vista  has  al  world  —  The  Community  School, 
been  opened.  A  hugh  stride  forward.  Study  well  and  long  that  you  might 
a  seven-league  advance  in  educational  assimilate  this  new  philosophy.  Be  in 
thinking  has  been  taken.  Never  in  the  the  forefront  of  this  advancing  bounda- 
history  of  public  education  has  such  a  ry  of  education. 

dynamic  vision  been  introduced  into  So  the  clarion  call  continues.  Emo- 
educational  circles.  tions  mount,  enthusiasm  waxes  on  to 

"Out,  you  ante-dated  ‘ivory  tower’;  new  farflung  heights.  And  all  those 
away  you  ‘island’  school,  moated  apart  caught  in  the  current  of  this  new’  wave 
from  life.  Your  day  has  passed.  Pro-  move  on — glorifying  in  their  intrepidity, 
gress  is  on  the  march.  A  new  era  has  But  let  us  pause  to  catch  our  breath, 
arrived.  A  new  creation  now  replaces  Such  a  cataclysmic  advance  must  be 
you.  This  is  the  age  of  the  Community  absorbed  slowly  lest  this  sudden  im- 
School!”  pact  be  too  much  for  our  unoriented 

What  an  opportunity’  for  the  seats  minds.  There  must  be  careful  study 
of  higher  learning.  The  professional  of  this  precious  gem  of  intellectualized 
educators  of  the  educators  now  have  beauty  before  it  can  be  fully  understood, 
areas  in  which  to  delve,  new  courses  to  Let  us  examine  this  strange  vision 
develop,  new  books  and  articles  and  a  little  more  closely.  The  Community 
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School!  What  do  these  strange  new 
words  imply?  A  school  located  in  the 
community';  a  school  supported  and  op¬ 
erated  by  the  community  will;  a  school 
utilizing  all  the  community  resources; 
a  school  that  builds  upon  these  re¬ 
sources  to  influence  the  lives,  thoughts, 
attitudes,  skills,  and  development  of  the 
community’s  citizens;  a  school  whose 
acts  and  deeds  and  operations  are  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  appraised  by  the  community 
in  which  it  dwells;  a  school  which  co- 
ojjcratcs  with  all  the  other  agencies  that 
comprise  the  community;  a  school  fi¬ 
nanced,  paid  for,  and  supported  by  the 
tax  monies  raised  within  the  community 
limits. 

"What’s  so  different  about  all  this?’’ 
you  ask.  “Those  are  the  ways  in  u  hich 
my  school  has  always  existed.  Anv 
school  I’ve  ever  heard  about  operates 
not  one  whit  differently.  Why  all  the 
fuss  and  to-do?  This  is  nothing  new'.” 

And  you’d  be  right.  The  new'  nova, 
the  unknown  breed,  the  unique  quarrx' 
w'e’ve  been  talking  about  is  essentiallv 
the  old.  old  school  w'e’ve  ahvavs  known. 
It  is,  in  basic  principle,  the  school  of 
vesterx’ear,  the  school  of  todav,  the 
school  of  tomorrow.  It  is  anv  school 
that  operates  with  a  minimum  of  effi- 
cienev.  It  is  vour  school  and  my  school 
doing  the  ioh  that  it  w'as  created  to  do 
in  the  onlv  logical  wav  that  the  fob  can 
be  done.  It  is  tbe  school  created  by  our 
American  society'  to  be  its  educative  tool. 
It  is  the  onlv  t\'pe  of  school  that  can 
justifv  its  existence.  It  is  the  onlv 
school  that  could  have  continued  to 
exist  in  our  social  order  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  dav. 

A  study  of  the  histor\'  of  education 
w’ill  show  that  the  school  has  alwavs 
been  a  communitx'  school.  Tbe  com- 
munib'  mav  not  have  been  the  same  all 
this  time.  At  times  narrower,  at  times 


wider  in  its  range.  But  always,  the 
school  has  been  a  counterpart  of  the 
community  —  in  truth,  its  community 
school.  It  has  always  been  the  corn- 
unity  school  of  the  time  and  place  in 
which  it  has  existed. 

Why  was  the  academic  program  the 
program  of  the  secondary  school  when 
our  nation  w'as  young?  Simply  to  meet 
the  community'  needs  of  that  day.  In 
those  times,  advanced  education  was 
conceived  by  society  to  be  for  the  few. 
The  average  citizen  of  the  community 
did  not  need,  nor  did  he  have  the  time 
for  secondary'  education.  It  was  suffi¬ 
cient  for  him  to  know  his  fundamen¬ 
tals:  his  reading,  ’riting,  and  ’rithmetic. 
Any  other  know'ledge  that  the  commu¬ 
nity'  felt  he  needed  was  considered  to 
be  w'ithin  the  province  of  the  home  and 
not  of  the  school.  And  so  the  school 
did  not  extend  its  jurisdiction  to  these 
areas.  Only  those  who  were  to  be  the 
community'  leaders  needed  the  further 
education  offered  by  tbe  secondary' 
school.  That  was  the  thinking  of  the 
times.  And  it  was  this  sociological 
thinking  and  these  needs  which  were 
the  stimuli  to  w'hich  the  school  respond¬ 
ed.  Tbe  elemental^'  school  taught  the 
fundamentals  to  all  as  the  communitA’ 
demanded;  the  secondary'  school  pre¬ 
pared  those  qualified  by  w'ealth  and 
social  position  for  the  role  of  civil  and 
religious  leadership  in  the  community'. 

Tbe  Civil  War  brought  into  the 
urban  areas  of  tbe  nation  manv  voung 
men  w'bo  bad  moved  from  farm  to  armv 
to  cit\’.  They  did  not  return  to  their 
farming  wavs  —  many,  instead,  re¬ 
mained  to  become  cit\'  folk.  Tbe  de¬ 
mand  for  training  in  business  subjects 
and  methods  increased.  Private  busi¬ 
ness  school  sprang  into  existence.  But 
w'bere  w’ere  the  public  schools,  the  com- 
munit\'  schools  of  those  davs?  Tbev, 
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too,  felt  the  pressure  of  society.  They 
had  to  fulfill  their  role  as  a  community 
agency.  In  short  time,  the  public 
school  developed  the  commercial  curri¬ 
culum.  It  was  as  an  outgrowth  of  this 
service  as  a  community  enterprise  that 
business  education  has  become  an  ac¬ 
cepted  part  of  today’s  secondary  school 
curriculum. 

As  time  went  on  our  society  became 
an  industrial  one.  The  feelers  of  the 
school,  attuned  and  sensitive  to  the 
temper  of  its  societ)’,  stretched  out, 
felt  and  recognized  the  change  taking 
place  in  community  living.  And  so  the 
school  absorbed  the  thinking  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  gave  back  to  the  community 
a  new  curriculum  in  the  school  —  voca¬ 
tional  education. 

What  is  happening  today?  Another 
change  is  being  felt  by  education.  A 
new  community  need  has  now  arisen. 
Adult  education.  Our  population  is 
growing  older.  The  life  span  of  the 
American  man  and  woman  has  been 
extended  upward.  Coincidental  with 
this  change,  the  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  has  been  expanded.  New  indus¬ 
tries  have  sprung  to  life. 

Many  changes  in  community  living 
are  taking  place.  Business  has  found 
new  markets  to  exploit;  the  working  day 
has  grown  shorter;  more  leisure  time  is 
now  available;  new  and  wider  interests 
have  developed  in  present  day  society; 
the  tempo  of  life;  itself,  has  quickened. 
Again  the  schools  —  the  community 
schools,  if  you  please  —  perform  their 
function.  The  program  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion  has  taken  the  center  of  the  stage. 

Abraham  Lincoln  summed  this  up 
some  ninety  years  ago  when  he  said,  in 
his  First  Inaugural  Address,  “This  coun¬ 
try’,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  the 
people  who  inhabit  it.”  And  the  public 


school  is  an  institution  of  the  people  of 
the  community  who  inhabit  it. 

Then  why  the  sudden  flurry  about 
this  ‘new’  discovery  —  The  Community 
School?  A  little  analysis  will  show  the 
reason. 

Educative  thinking  and  leadership  is 
not  always  in  the  hands  of  the  clearest 
thinking  members  of  the  profession. 
Professional  thinking  is  dominated  to 
a  large  extent  by  a  few  professional 
groups.  W'ho  controls  the  thinking  of 
these  groups?  Usually  those  who  are 
members  of  either  the  larger  universities 
or  the  massive  public  school  systems. 
In  other  words,  these  representatives, 
from  areas  which  by  their  very  nature 
are  furthest  removed  from  the  com¬ 
munity  will,  have  become  most  fre¬ 
quently  the  leaders  of  the  educative 
thinking  of  the  day.  Too  often  in  edu¬ 
cation  has  size  become  confused  with 
ability-. 

Irrespective  of  their  personal  honestv 
and  intellectual  integrity,  these  men  are 
many  times  the  least  qualified  to  direct 
the  thinking  of  the  profession.  Com¬ 
munity  essence  has  been  lost  to  them 
through  elephantiasis.  The  behemoth 
has  been  stultified  by  his  size.  His 
movements  have  slowed.  'The  com¬ 
munity  has  moved  beyond  him.  The 
Goliath  lumbers  on  while  the  communi- 
t>’  races  ahead. 

So  the  perspective  of  these  men, 
dulled  by  the  massive  systems  that  they 
represent,  changed.  What  had  always 
been,  suddenly  appears  new  and 
strange.  The  rediscovery  becomes  a 
new  discovery.  The  accepted  mode  has 
suddenly  become  the  NEW. 

But  even  here,  the  community  pres¬ 
sures  are  not  completely  lost.  ’The  com¬ 
munity  demands  its  rights  both  in  the 
school  and  of  the  school.  The  hide¬ 
bound  skin  of  the  colossus,  thickened 
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by  tradition  and  administrative  crystal¬ 
lization,  is  finally  pierced.  There  is  a 
Brobdingnagian  roar.  The  giant  hfts 
his  head  and  shakes  himself  awake. 
The  somnolent  eyes,  dulled  by  corpu¬ 
lence,  looks  strangely  at  what  had  once 
been  a  familiar  sight.  And,  with  a  bel¬ 
low,  clarions  out  the  great  ‘new’  dis¬ 
covery  —  The  Community’  School. 

And  so  you  see  how'  this  ‘new’  con¬ 
cept  came  into  being.  It  isn’t  new  as 
some  would  have  us  believe.  It  is  old 
—  as  old  as  education  itself.  But  in 
spite  of  its  age,  its  values  must  not  be 
overlooked.  They  are  no  less  important 
in  our  educative  thinking  today  then 
they  have  ever  been.  In  chaUenging 
the  misconceptions  that  they  have  arisen 
about  its  newness,  we  must  not  destroy 
the  validity'  of  its  meaning. 

Then  what  shall  we  do?  What  is 
its  place  in  our  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tions?  How  shall  w'e  accord  it  recogni¬ 
tion  in  training  the  present  and  future 
leaders  of  our  nation’s  schools? 

No  one  can  be  so  naive  as  to  believe 
that  a  study  of  school-communit>'  rela¬ 
tions  must  be  discarded  into  the  nearest 
rubbish  heap.  It  is  the  fundamental 
cornerstone  of  a  strong,  dynamic  educa¬ 
tive  function.  But  strength  is  not 
gained  through  the  process  of  emascula¬ 
tion.  SchooI<ommunit>’  relations  is  not 
a  thing  apart  from  the  various  aspects 
of  the  school  program.  It  is  essential 
in  all  the  phases  of  teaching,  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  curriculum  construction. 

Each  teacher-training  institution  must 
accept  this  principle.  An  abiding 
awareness  of  the  primary'  values  atten¬ 
dant  to  this  must  be  created  among  its 
students.  Each  course  in  education 
must  contain  this  underlying  precept 


of  the  educative  process.  Each  course 
taught  must  be  so  impregnated  with 
this  thought  that  the  person  taking  the 
training  can  have  no  other  point  of 
view.  Every  aspect  of  every  course 
must  be  weighed  in  the  light  of  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  this  primary  truth. 

Set  apart  and  distinctly  analyzed,  this 
relationship  between  the  community 
and  the  school  can  be  conceived  as 
something  "new  under  the  sun”.  Con¬ 
ceived  as  the  fundamental  axiom  of 
education,  it  will  so  color  and  direct  the 
the  thinking  of  the  educators  that  its 
essence  will  carry'  over  with  greater 
emphasis  into  the  public  schools  of  the 
nation.  Its  impact  will  be  felt  to  an 
even  greater  degree  than  at  present  by 
both  the  educators  and  the  citizens  of 
the  community. 

By  and  large  all  our  schools  are  com¬ 
munity'  schools.  Some  are  more  com¬ 
munity  minded  than  others,  just  as 
some  communities  are  more  school 
minded  than  others.  Only  by  relegat¬ 
ing  the  concept  of  school-community' 
relationship  into  its  proper  framework 
can  we  increase  the  leadership  and  vi¬ 
sion  of  each  individual  community  and 
school.  We  can  begin  to  do  this  by 
realizing  that  the  Community  School  in 
itself  is  not  a  new  and  different  concept. 

The  new  nova  turns  out  to  be  the 
flashings  of  the  sun  we’ve  always  known 
so  well;  the  unknow'n  breed  splashing 
through  the  waters  becomes,  on  close 
examination,  but  the  speckled  trout 
looking  glamorous  in  the  iridescence  of 
the  water;  the  unique  quarry,  its  mo¬ 
tion  halted,  is  but  our  old  friend  the 
red-tailed  fox  that  has  been  whisking 
like  a  ball  of  fire  through  the  emerald 
green  of  the  foliage. 
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The  Hidden  Village.  By  Keora  Kono 
and  Dorothy  Mulgrave.  Illustratetl  by  I»a- 
rai  Koshiwagi.  N.Y.  Longmans,  Green. 
1954.  $2.50. 

Thv  Hidden  VilUif/e  Is  one  ot  the  most 
entrancing  books  this  reviewer  has  come 
across  in  many  moons.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  young  Hawaiian  boy  and  his  experien¬ 
ces  with  the  “little  folk”  of  the  island. 
Keo  was  a  brave  lad  and  an  adventurous 
one.  His  exjieriences  were  so  colorful  that 
he  had  the  reputation  among  the  members 
of  his  family  as  a  boaster.  When  he  told 
of  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  an  octo¬ 
pus,  no  one  quite  believed  him.  His 
mother  told  him  that  the  “little  folk” 
turned  such  boasters  into  stone.  Keo  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  “little  folk”  and 
decide<l  to  seek  out  their  hidden  village. 
In  due  time  he  found  the  village  and  had 
quite  a  time  explaining  his  presence  to 
the  king  and  to  the  busy  little  fellows. 
When  he  actually  demonstrated  that  he 
was  not  such  an  idle  bfwster  as  people 
thought,  the  “little  folk”  allowerl  him  to 
return  to  his  home  and  they  gave  him 
a  boon  of  one  wish.  WTien  Keo’s  com¬ 
munity  was  invaded  by  a  war-like  people 
from  the  North  and  when  hope  seemed 
all  but  gone,  Keo  calle<l  upon  his  “little 
folk.”  IIow  they  aided  Keo  is  a  most 
thrilling  story.  This  is  a  delightful  book. 
It  is  tilled  with  rich  folklore  from  the 
Pacific  and  it  is  magnificently  written.^ — 
Paul  Zankowich,  Teacher,  East  Meadow 
Public  Schools  (on  military  leave). 

Fundamental  Psychiatry.  By  John  K. 
Cavanagh  and  James  B.  McGoldhrick.  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Bruce  Publishing  Company.  1953. 
$5.50. 

This  iKJok  written  by  a  practicing  psy¬ 
chiatrist  in  collaboration  with  a  teaching 
pksychologist,  offers  a  thorough  and  au¬ 
thoritative  treatment  of  the  many  facets 
both  normal  and  otherwise  of  the  complex 
personality.  Special  attention  is  directed 


to  the  interaction  of  body  and  mind,  and 
to  the  effects  of  thought  and  emotion  on 
the  physical  and  psychic  activities  of  men. 
With  a  large  percentage  of  our  population 
occupying  beds  in  mental  hospitals,  and 
stilt  others  neurotic  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  the  objects  of  psychiatry  and  psy- 
chf>logy,  of  neuroses  and  complexes,  have 
become  common  subjects  of  dinnertable 
conversations.  The  book  will  serve  as  an 
answer  to  many  of  the  oft  repeated  ques¬ 
tions,  such  as,  IMiat  are  the  causes  and 
cures  of  sexual  maladjustment?  What  is 
a  neurotic?  Are  neurotic  ailments  real? 
Can  mental  and  emotional  factors  cause 
actual  physical  illness?  .\re  people  really 
responsible  for  wliat  they  do?  Is  man 
a  victim  of  heredity  and  environment? 
Are  mental  disortlers  inherited?  How  can 
a  person  tell  if  he  is  mentally  afflicted? 
How  can  an  individual  help  himself  emo¬ 
tionally? 

Tlie  volume  draws  freely  upon  actual 
case  histories  and  covers  the  entire  scope 
of  this  fascinating  science.  It  is  well  or¬ 
ganizes],  interestingly  written,  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  much  nee<le<l  contribution  to  im¬ 
prove  the  understanding  of  this  important 
subject.— S.  M.  AM.ATORA.  St.  Francis 
College,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Building  a  Philosophy  of  Education. 
By  Harry  S.  Broudy.  New  York.  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall.  1954.  $5.00. 

The  purpose  of  this  text,  hy  Professor 
Broudy  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  at  Framingham,  is  to  furnish 
a  guide  to  the  philosophical  treatment  of 
educational  problems.  The  metho<l  used 
by  the  author  is  a  rather  direct  and  force¬ 
ful  one.  He  begins  by  identifying  an  edu¬ 
cational  problem  and  then  proceeds  to 
show  what  makes  it  controversial  or  diffi¬ 
cult  to  solve.  Eventually,  this  leads  into 
presuppositions  about  the  ultimate  nature 
of  truth,  goodness,  and  the  nature  of  man. 
In  the  first  {>art  of  the  book,  “Man,  So- 
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ciety,  and  the  School,”  there  are  chapters 
on  definition ;  aims  in  education ;  the 
structure  and  dynamics  of  personality; 
education  in  the  social  order;  reality  and 
knowledge ;  the  curriculum ;  methodology ; 
and  the  organization  of  an  educational 
system.  The  latter  part  of  the  '  book, 
“Values  in  Eiducational  Enterprise,”  deals 
with  education  and  values;  economic, 
health  and  recreational  values;  the  asso¬ 
ciation  values;  the  aesthetic  values;  moral 
values;  religious  values;  and  the  building 
of  an  individual  philosophy  of  education. 
— William  P.  Sears. 

An  Introduction  to  American  Educa¬ 
tion.  By  Paul  R.  Mort  and  William  S. 
Vincent.  N.Y.  Prentice-Hall.  1954.  $4.75. 

This  text,  by  Professors  Mort  and  V'in- 
oent  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  designed  both  for  prospective 
teachers  and  for  those  already  engaged 
in  the  profession.  The  book  gives  a  very 
complete  and  sufficient  overview  of  the 
field  of  education,  both  os  a  profession 
and  as  a  public  enterprise.  The  volume 
is  divided  into  three  major  sections.  The 
first  of  these  surveys  the  overall  pheno¬ 
menon  of  public  education  in  the  United 
States.  The  second  section  sketches  the 
national  educational  scene.  The  final 
part  seeks  to  comprehend  the  major  forces 
operating  in  the  evolution  of  the  modern 
school.  A  final  chapter  pictures  the  school 
that  is  emerging,  a  school  which  combines 
the  strengtlis  of  the  sciences,  the  humani¬ 
ties,  and  the  arts.  The  volume  has  been 
very  carefully  prepared  and  its  study 
should  be  a  most  worthwhile  experience 
for  both  teachers  and  those  who  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  become  teachers. — WTlliam  P. 
Sears. 

Public  Education  Under  Criticism. 
Edited  by  C.  Winfield  Scott  and  Clyde  M. 
Hill.  N.Y.  Prenitice-Hall.  1954.  $4.75. 

Educators  and  laymen  alike  are  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  criticisms  made  of  our 
American  schools.  There  ore  frequent 
blasts  against  current  school  aims  and 
practices.  Counter-blasts  follow  and  heat, 
but  not  always  light,  results.  In  this 
volume,  opponents  and  proponents  are 
given  a  chance  to  speak  for  themselves. 
Professors  Scott  and  Hill,  of  Yale,  have 


carefully  selected  articles  from  leading 
popular  and  professional  magazines  and 
have  arranged  them  around  each  major 
issue.  Specific  criticisms  are  followed  by 
specific  answers.  A  full  table  of  contents 
helps  to  locate  material  rapidly.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  book  for  all  educators  who  are 
truly  interested  in  what  our  schools  are 
doing  and  can  do — V/ili.iam  P.  Sears. 

Understanding  the  American  Fast. 
Written  and  Edited  by  Edward  N.  Saveth. 
Boston.  Little,  Brown.  1954.  $6.00. 

Eilward  N.  Saveth,  historian,  lecturer, 
and  professor  at  the  New  York  School  for 
Social  Research,  is  concerned  with  the 
meanings  which  our  historians  have  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  past  in  this  stimulating 
treasury  of  American  historical  writing. 
The  selections  are  from  the  writings  of 
our  outstanding  historians  and  are  des¬ 
criptive  of  the  major  events  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  American  history.  Each  selec¬ 
tion  describee  an  important  event  and  also 
expreeses  a  point  of  view  toward  the  event 
being  described.  It  is  Dr.  Saveth’s  thesis 
that  historians  in  writing  about  the  past 
are  oondtioned  by  their  own  generation’s 
political  and  social  beliefs. — William  P. 
Sears. 

Psycholog^y  of  Learning  and  Teaching. 
By  Harold  W.  Bernard..  N.Y.  McGraw- 
Hill.  1954.  $5.00. 

Classroom  teachers,  and  young  people 
preparing  for  teaching,  will  find  this  text 
stimulating,  informative,  and  sound.  It  is 
a  comprehensive,  practical  and  very  clear¬ 
ly  written  book  on  the  psychology  that 
teachers  must  know  if  they  are  going  to 
contribute  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  children  with  whom  they  work. 
The  author  discusses  the  role  of  the  teach¬ 
er  and  describes  the  individual  learner  in 
terms  that  are  meaningful  to  those  in 
actual  school  work.  The  volume  com¬ 
prises  four  major  sections :  “Tomorrow’s 
Teacher,  Today’s  Student  and  Psycholo¬ 
gy  ;”  “Learning  as  a  Growth  Process ;” 
“The  Nature  of  the  Learner;”  “Improving 
the  Teaching  Learning  Process.”  The  au¬ 
thor  stresses  the  Influence  of  the  cultural 
setting  on  learning  and  the  importance  of 
developmental  tasks  as  a  basis  for  motiva¬ 
tion. — W’lLLiAM  P.  Sears. 


“  The  author^  apparently  feel- 
and  we  agree  heartily -that 

a  Little  Drill  "®''hurt  Ariyliody 


— ^ravi«w  In  The  OMe  Leader 


The  review  says:  *The  successive  print¬ 
ings  of  this  supplementary  textbook — this  is 
the  ninth  since  1942 — have  been  prepared 
especially  for  students  in  grades  6-10,  but 
they  have  proved  to  be  almost  as  useful 
throughout  the  entire  senior-high-school 
course. 

nrhe  authors  apparently  feel — and  we 
agree  heartily — that  a  little  drill-work  never 
hurt  anybody.  Just  as  drill  is  essential  in 
learning  basic  number  combinations,  so  it 
is  equaUy  vital  in  order  to  gain  facility  in 
the  use  of  maps,  charts,  encyclopaedias, 
card  catalogs,  and  in  learning  to  take  notes, 
make  outlines,  or  prepare  g^  reports. 


*ln  addition  to  fnroviding  useful  units  of 
skills  study,  this  bwk  relieves  teachers  and 
librarians  of  the  onerous  task  of  preparing 
such  materials.  Each  unit  is  organized  to 
include  directions  to  students,  practice  ma¬ 
terials,  a  test,  and  a  retest  llie  ‘Individual 
Self-Testing  Key*  enables  pupils  to  check 
their  own  (or  one  anothers)  work  and  to 
proceed  independently. 

The  book  has  a  reading  difficulty  of 
sixth-grade  placement.  Selected  units  may 
be  taught  as  needed  during  the  year,  or  the 
work  may  be  covered  by  an  avera«  class  in^ 
a  sh(Ht  course  of  six  to  seven  wew.* — Re¬ 
view  in  The  Civic  Leader,  Civic  Education 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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SOCIAL-STUDIES  SKILLS 

■  with  Individual  Self-Testing  Key 

By  FORREST  E.  LONG  and  HELEN  HALTER 
1 1  Direotloiia,  Praotioa  Materials^  Teats,  and  Retests  on  20  Skills  i 


How  to  Um  Parliamentary  Procedure 
How  to  Understand  Social-Studies 
Beadinf 

How  to  Uae  an  Encyclopedia 

How  to  Make  an  Honest  Beport 

How  to  Use  a  Dictionary 

How  to  Use  a  Map 

How  to  Use  an  Atlas 

How  to  Do  Committee  Work 

How  to  Take  Part  in  a  Social-Studies 

Discussion 

How  to  Use  the  Library  Card  Cata¬ 
logue 

How  to  Uae  an  Index  _ 

Q 

How  to  Uae  The  World  Atmanao 


13.  How  to  Locate  Beferences  on  a  Topic 

14.  How  to  Bead  Simple  Graphs 

15.  How  to  Bead  Pictorial  Graphs  and 

Maps 

16.  How  to  Bead  Percentages,  Estimates, 
and  Figures 

17.  How  to  Outline  Social-Studies  Mater- 
l^lal 

18.  lElow  to  Prepare  a  Good  Beport 

19.  How  to  Gire  an  Oral  Beport 

30.  How  to  Make  a  Written  Beport 

31.  How  to  Make  a  Current  Erents  Be- 

port 

33.  How  to  Take  Notes 
33.  How  to  Draw  Conclusions 


List  price  of  hook,  $L8S;  list  price  of  key,  12c, 
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TEACHER  AGENCY 

If  it  is  a  position  in  the  Midwest,  West  or 
Alssks,  we  can  find  it  for  you.  Enroll  now. 

706  Sosth  Fosrth  StrssI  Clinton,  Iowa 


Msisbsr— N.  A.  T.  A.  35tli  Yssr 


Northeast  Teachers  Agency 

Box  603,  Burlington,  Vermont 

We  recommend  to  desirable  positions  in  New  England,  New  Yoric  and  New  Jersey. 
WRITE  FOR  REGISTRATION  FORM. 


TRAOHEBS  HEEDED — Ekmeatary— Seoondaiy — CoUags.  We  hare  officially  listed, 
hundreds  of  splendid  positions,  ^y  not  invastigats  these  through  ns?  Out  many 
years  of  experience  in  placing  teachers— over  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  the  same 
management— giTSS  yon  expert  guidance— so  important  in  aeddng  a  poaition. 
Write  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

SetobUehed  1880  Saooeawr  to  THB  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  Ttad  Tear 

806  HOETE  8EVEHTH  STREET,  ALLEHTOWH,  PEHHiL 

Member  Netionel  Aseooietion  of  Teeobere’  Agencies 


